











SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Idaho Murder Cases—Remarkable Confesston of Harry Orchard— 
Ratiway aod Trust Questions—-Wage Increases and Strikes—Mexico 
and Central Amertca—French Labor Difficulties—Ireland, Indta, 
Russia—The Centenary Missionary Conference in China. 
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“The Minister’s Salary . . READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 


French Presidential Shooting Parties . . . VICTOR DU BLED 
Progress of the Negro ... . - BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
My Rose Garden in June. . + + « EP. POWELL 
Summer Song (Poem) . . . + CLINTON SCOLLARD 
Impressions of New York . . - MRS. L. H. HARRIS 
“Devolution” . . e + JUSTIN McCARTHY 
The Initiative and Delesbathinn’ - ARTHUR S. HARDY 


Fe FS 


EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS 


Tariff Revision Hart’s “American Nation,’’ Vols. 
As Some Employers See It XVI~—XXI, 

The Zoophilists Aa Attack on Municipal Ownership 
Tei Church Union Correspondence of Wiiliam Pitt 
The Science of Eating Life in Ancient Athens 

Governor Northen’s Work The Second Generation. 
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THE FASTEST STEAMSHIP IN THE WORLD — 


“as York, Plymouth, London, Cherbourg, Paris, 


Bremen 
i ‘TUESDAYS: .Twinscrew Express Steamships 
Kaiser Wilhelm 1 = Kronprinzessin Cecilie _ Kronprinz Wilhelm Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
THURSDAYS: Twinscrew Passenger Steamships 
Bremen Grower Kurfurst _ Friedrich der Grosse Barbarossa Prinzess Alice 
New York, Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa 
Twinscrew Steamships : Kénig Albert Prinzess Irene Koemgin Luise 


Connections at Bremen, Southampton, Genoa and Naples for India, China, Japan and ° 
Australia. At Naples for Alexandria and Piraeus, Constantinople, Odessa, etc. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
OELRICHS & CO., Agents 


FIVE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


H. CLAUSSENIUS & CO., L. H. MEY C. GUETHENG, 
pea Dearborn Street, 4h Som Soeinbie pf Sevens, 83-85 State Street, 
» Illinois. Mass. 
FOURTH NATIONAL pA ROBERT CAP 


a6 Van Ness Avenue, 
Francisco, Cal. 


St. 
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NEW SUMMER BOOKS 


THE BRITISH CITY: The Beginning 
of Democracy 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE. author of “The City ; The Hope of Democracy” 
$1.50 net. Postage 12 cents 





The result of personal observation by an expert commissioned 
in 1905 to investivate the subject of municipal ownership in Great 
Britain for the Department of Labor at Washington. The book is 
a study of municipal ownership and administration. It is an analysis 
of the political forms of local government, the activities of the towns, 
their relations with Parliament, together with a general study of 
democracy and the new forces at work in Great Britain. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTERS 





The Town Council The Growth and Extent of Municipal 
The Cities and the Tramways Trading 
The Electricity Supply Parliament and the Cities: The Tyranny 
The Municipality and Labour of a Class 
Glasgow : A City of Thrift and Conscience London: A Municipal Democracy 
The British Parliament—The Sanctuary of The Dead Hand of the Land 

Privilege ba” U oer and the Nether Millstones of 
The Gas Supply vilege 


: FICTIO 'N 
FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. ANSTRUTHER 
By the the Author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden $1.50 


The London Spectator said of this delightful love Story: “Rose Marie is irresistible, com- 
bining wit, beauty and a fine taste in letters and music.’ 
THE MILITANTS By Mary R. S. Andrews 


Stories of Some Parson Soldiers and Other Fighters in the World 
“These stories stand out apart. They are pleasant and enjoyable love stories, well written, 
and show a good breeding rare in modern light literature.’—The Sun. 
Illustrated $1.50 


THE PICKHWICH LADLE and other Collector's Stories, 
By W. S. Moody Ilustrated $1.50 


“It is a long time since so charming a set of stories has been published.’ —Evening Sun. 
“Good stories of a collector’s mania told with much grace and sprightly co 

—Chicago News. 

PROPHETS LANDING By Edwin Asa Dix $1.50 


“He has succeeded in seizing upon and clearly representing one of the most notable things 
in the modern American community. It is an interesting story, and shows on a small scale the 
great forces at work everywhere in modern life.”—Springfield Republican. 

SHORT CRUISES By W. W. Jacobs __ Illustrated $1.50 
“There will be something joyous lacking in your experience if you miss taking these cruises 
with Mr. Jacobs.”—Phila. Inquirer. 
“First among English humorists of the day.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


FELICITY The Making of a Comedienne By Clara-E. Laughlin 
“The story abounds in fresh interest in life, suggestive comment, graphic character draw- 
ing.”—The Outlook. ' [astrated in colors, $1.50 


READY JUNE 29 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE SCARLET CAR 
By Richard Harding Davis Illus. $1.25 
The thrilling adventures of a girl and three men in an automobile. Full of the dash, fun 
and excitement that Mr. Davis understands so well. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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MassaCHUSETTS, Merrimac. s thes 
Whittier School for Girls out the, BT here 
— 5a ANNIE BRACKETT RussELL, Principal 
NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 


yet only per year. 
Col. O. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE—Our first aim 
is to make strong, manly, successful men—physically, 
mentally, morally. College 4nd business preparation. Boys’ 
summer camp in Canada. Illustrated book and school paper. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M.,D.D., ny oo 
MAJOR T. Lb. LANDON, Commandant. 


17th SUMMER SESSION 17th 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

Ten weeks July Sth—Sept. 18th. Pro 














ion for Fall ——— 








examinations for CORNELL UNIVE: . Boarding and Day 
Departments. For jiculars address Cuas. A. STILES, B.S., 
Pres., Ave. O. F opens . lst. ao- 
cepted. I ted sent on req 











SUMMER 


Cavalry School 


At St. Johns, Manlius, N. Y. 


Tutoring if desired. A school of recreation. Complete 
equipment for sports and pleasures of a boy’s summer 
v ion. su ion. Apply to Witt1am Vee- 
BECK. 





THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address President Southwo sent free on ap- 
plication to a4 Recorder, ee Sek. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains men and women for the present day Pee A 
No doctrinal tests. Generous beneficia and scholarsh 
Fellowship for study abroad Fielding $810, award 
annually to a competent graduate. — 
Member of the American ttee for Lectures on the 
History of Religi 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


An Undenominational School of Theology. 
Announcement for 1907-08, Now Ready. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 











graduates and others. rt ahd music. 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, etc. Steam and electrieity. Healthful location, 
within 30 miles of Béoston 
address 


. For catalogue and views 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 








CLARK'S TENTH ANNUAL CRUISE. 
ORIENT tered 8. 8. a Rg 3 
TOURS TO EUROPE, 3 ROUND THE 

WORLD, nok M. 
C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 


ALLAN LIN E “ONL zo 
The First Transatlantic Turbines 
Fast, Elegant, Without Vibration 
THE SHORTEST, 48 WELL AS THE SMOOTHEST AND Most PICTURESQUE 
ROUTE TO EUROPE. 


VICTORIAN, June 21. IONIAN, June 28. VIRGINIAN, 
July 5. TUNISIAN, July 12. Saloon, $65, $70, $80 and up- 
. Second saloon, $42.50 to $47.50. 


Send for circulac: F, Debevoise, Flatiron . Thee. 
Onat & Ron, 348 Hrondwer, or Me. Ok ALTA Bonen, 


PRACTICAL 
EUROPEAN GUIDE 


By M. D. Fraser. 
1@mo, Cloth, $1.00 net; postage 10 cts. additional 


GIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES, ROUTES ANO COSTS. SIGHT- 
SEEING IN EACH CITY, AND MUCH 
ADVICE ANO INFORMATION. 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., 684 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Vacation Resorts 


Along the north shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connecticut 
and among the Berkshire and Litchfield Hills, 
reached by the finest through and suburban train 
service running out of New York. Send two-cent 
stamp to New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, room No. 506, Grand Central Station,. 
New York, or to Passenger Department, New 
Haven, Conn., for descriptive books and list of 
hotels, boarding houses, rates for board and pas- 
senger fares. 


Health in the Hill Tops 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., 
on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Ry. 

If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family 

in a region of absolute 

HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, 
milk, no malaria or mosquitoes, and wi 
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water, pure 
ree Hours’ 




















r on and 50th St.; Bagle 
Information Bureau, 26 Bast 23d St. 
IN N—4 Court St., 479 Nostrand Ave., cor. 
Macon St., 300 Broadway, Wagle Information Bureau. 
J. 0. ANDERSON, 


Trafic Manager, 66 Beaver St., N. Y. 
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Fescauaily Conducted 


Special Trains 
PACIFIC ‘COAST 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 


The Chicago ©@ North-Western Railway 
has been selected as the official route by 
several states to the C. E. Convention. Secure 
accommodations in advance. 


$62.50 round trip Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, June 8th to 15th. Also 
June 22nd to July 5th, with $2.00 additional 
for N. E. A. membership fee. 


$62.50 to Seattle and other Pacific Coast 
points, dailyJune 20th to July 12th. 


Low rates from ali points east and south 
of Chicago. Inquire of nearest ticket agent. 


We will send free to any address on request, a 
beautiful descriptive book on California, together with 
full information about rates and train service. 


H. B. LOUCKS, JR., General fecal, 301 Main St, 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N 

W. H. GUERIN, General Agent ? Department, 
17 Campus-Martius, Detro't, Mich. 

N. M. BREEZE, General ‘ —_— & N-W. Ry., 436 Wal- 
nut St., Cincinnati, 0 

A. F. CLEVELAND. General poent C. & W.-W. Ry., 294 
ane St., Cleveland, 
AQT ‘ALLANT, General gent © & NW. Ry., 604 
mithfield St., Pittsburg, P 




















J AYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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THOTELS| 


PROFILE & FLUME HOTELS ©O., 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


©. H. GREENLEAF, Pres. 


The New Profile House 


Built in 1906. Open July ist to October ist. One of 
the largest of leading resort hotels, where only the best 
can be obtained. 20 Cottages, Golf, Tennis, Good Roads, 
Fine Garage. Original hotel 1852-1905. 


The Flume House 
5 miles from Profile. June 15th to October Sth. 


Boston—The Vend oY) Ith Ave. 
Tinexcelled in location and appointments. 


W HITE 
MTS. 


The Mount Pleasant Opens June 29. 

The Mount Washington Opens July 15. 

The Bretton Arms Open Jan. to Jan. 
BRETTON WOODS, N. H. 

Annual Tournament, Bretton Woods Golf Club, first 
week in August. Through cars day or night Grand 
Central Station to Hotel Grounds Representatives 
at Bretton Hall, Resort Bureau at 5th Av. Hotel or 
as Spring Bidg., 1180 Broadway, near 28th St., 

lew York. 


























Telephone 4748 Madison. 














MARSHALL HOUSE 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


Season 1907 Opens June 25th 
For information and circular address 


E. 8. MAR-HALL, - + PROPRIETOR. 





. 0 PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
Hotel P ilgrim Single rooms, or en suite, private 
neste, open fires, steam heat, electric lights, ete. Golf 
Hotel grounds, ine ‘or Automobiles, 
Golf, Tennis, Finest Boa’ and Ba q 
HILLIP P. PRETTO. Mer. 








asreeserts Greenfield 


THE WELDON 


A New Fireproof Summer Hotel 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED in one of the " 
PRETTIEST TOWNS in NEW ENGLAND 


Garage and Boarding Stable 


SELECT PATRONAGE 


THE WELDON HOTEL Co. 
W. E. Woop (Mansion House, Greenfield), Pres. 


Write for Booklet and Other Information 





Hotel Sweetwater 


BEDFORD SPRINGS, MASS. 
OPENS MAY 29 


Modern in all its appointments. Automobilists should 
not fail to stop here en route to their summer homes. 


CHARLES E. PHENIX, Proprietor 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


All conveniences. Suites with petgate baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Enjoys the caput of being one of the dldest and best 
tela in New England. 
W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor, 


The Templeton Inn 
Opened for Season May 29, 1907 
Why not spend the month of June at this pop- 

ular resort? Apply to 
P. BLODGETT, Manager, 
Templeton, Mass. 
Berkshire Hillis 











2 hours from N. Situated between two beautiful moun- 

tain lakes; #3 1,000 feet; fine views of Berkshire 

and Litchfield Hills; service and copciinents first-class. 
ddress Manager. 


The LITCHFIELD INN 


Now Open to Guests 


Bright, sunny rooms; excellent cuisine and service; home 
comforts; delightful surroundings; charming drives; good 
fishing; special rates for spring months. Booklet on ap- 


plication. 
BROWNE & SPERRY, Litchfield, Conn. 


GLEN FALLS HOUSE 


39th season. Healthy, attractive. Se 5 Decoration Day. 
Accommodates 75. For a = ia 


RUM, Cairo, N. Y. 


Brooklyn 
Heights 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL S8T., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. - Reasonable Rates. ° 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. ©. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


















(ae 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received 

25 years’ ost late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C. SP ence KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





WELKIN HALL 


Beautiful summer’ home; highest elevation at Mount 
Kisco, Westchester County, N. Y.; lighted by electricity; 
newly furnished, strictly first class; views from house as 
far as eye can reach are unsurpassed in any part of State; 
stabling for horses; one hour from Grand Central Depot; 
commutation 26 cents round trip; no children under 15 
years; terms t on reqeont MEALS OR Lal 


TOWNSEND MATHEWS, Proprietor, Mount Kisco, _ Kisco, 


DEAN HOUSE 


Lake Mahopac, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


Old Summer resort, pleasantly located; commodious 
lawns running to lake; fine shade trees; perfectly healthy; 
$15 to $20 per week; transient, $3.50; will mail booklet 
on application, 





A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 
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Hotel 
Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


Hotel 
St. Denis 


Broadway and ilith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





If you are visiting New York this 
Summer, why not avail yourself 
of the Summer Rates offered by 


HOTEL 
WILLARD 


252 and 254 W. 76th Street. 





Special Rates for JUNE, JULY and AUG, 
Occupied by one or more persons 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath.......... $2.00 to $3.00 per day 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms and Bath........ 3.00 to 4.00 “ “ 
Parlor, 3 Bedrooms and 2 Baths ... 5.00 to 6.00 “ “ 


The hotel is delightfully situated, over- 
looking the Hudson and Riverside Drive, 
with full view of the Hudson’s beautiful 
scenery, convenient to Central Park and 
only fifteen minutes from all theaters and 
stores. The hotel is absolutely fireproof. 
A well-appointed restaurant is maintained 
at reasonable prices for the exclusive use 
of guests 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 




















BuUTT’s HOTHI 


JOHN J. BARRY 
East Windam 
tion 2,900 feet. “Al 


outside rooms. Airy and well New York 
furnished. Large amusement hall. _ ace 


Elevae 








ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. 


ie 








WHITE SULPHUR ,.., 237%3¢__, 


NOW OPEN. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition in 1900 and St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904. 
PAVILION, HOTEL and COTTAGES 
WILL OPEN JUNE 2. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


THE ALGONQUIN, ALGONQUIN, N. ¥. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. A popular resort offering 
the advantages of living in the most healthful climate in 
the world, combined with plentiful opportunities for in- 
dulgence in such sports as excellent black bass and brook 
trout fishing, boating on a lake famous for its beautiful 
clusters of islands. Golf, tennis, music, etc. Booklet 
tells you more. Open June 10. JOHN HARDING, Prop. 


HOTEL RALEIGH 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Most select and attractive moderate 

priced hotel on the beach; accom: ations, service and 

cuisine excel any in town ‘at similar price; capacity 500; 

Fae conveniences; special rates a com a Bue 
jon. 


HUTEL BOSCOBEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Ocean end of Kentucky ave. Eve known hotel appoint- 
ment. Elevator to street level. uisine and service un- 
excelled. Rooms single or en suite with bath. Running 
water in rooms. a a 350. We cater to the highest 
class patronage only pecial rates for March. rite 
for literature, —— L and calendars. Telephone 117. 

. MARION, Owner and Manager. 

















1886 The Tremont, Sea oo N. J. 1907 
Hotel directly on the Beach. Every m the same full 
ocean view. HINKSON- WOODWARD, 4130 Chester 


Ave., Philadelphia, until June ist. 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Ocean end South Carolina ave.; 
special spring rates; telephones in rooms en suite with 
baths; music, cafe and grill. CROWELL & OOLLIER. 


THE TOURAINE 
Oriental Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. Overlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive place to realize full bemefit of a so 
journ by the sea. BOYER & THOMAS. 


Peninsula 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 
A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrewsbury 
River, Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. Evening 
dances. The reputation is excellent, covering 25 
years. CHARLES H. DEDERER 


The Wellworth, Hadley, Mass. 


A country place of rest for particular peopl 
Miss MARY B. ‘DICKINSON. 


Where “e 
else 

















Camp Wildwood 
June 24—September2 

Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water sports, under 

the personal supervision of college men of strong character, 

refinement and sympathy with boys. Small parties will 

camp out with licensed guide and councilors, in the heart 

of the Maine woods. Manual training, tutoring, and music 


if desired. Appointments may be made till June 16 in 
New York. For catalogue address SUMNER I. HOOPER, 
Morristown, N. J. 
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. Waists, Suits and Skirts 
At McCutcheon’s 


A very choice collection of high-grade garments, all 
trade ware Made in the latest style. - 








Tailor Made Waists 

Pique, 3.75. 
Butcher's inet, 4-50. 
Plain Dimity, 3.50. 
Cheviot, 3.50 and 4.00. 
Madras, 3.50, 4.00 and 4.50. 

Marie Antoinette Waists 
Dimity, 4.50. 
Linen Lawn, 5.75. 
Handkerchief tie, 6.50. 
Dotted Swiss, 6.50. 


Fancy Waists 


Dimities and Swisses, open in the back and with 
three-quarter sleeves, 7.50. 

Lingerie Waists in Lawn and Batistes, with lace 
and embroidery, 4.50, 5-00, 6.00, 7.50, 9.50 and up. 

French hand-made Lingerie Waists, trimmed with 
hand embroidery, and Val. lace insertions, open in 
the back and Guepaquacter sleeves; prices, 10.50 to 
$0.00. 





White Washable Skirts 
Repp, 4.50 and 7.75. 
Pique, 6.00 and 8.00. 
Linen, 6.75, 7:75, 9-00, 10.00 and up. 
Mohair, 12.75, 13-75 to 22.00. 


Linen Suits 
With Box Coats, Pony and Eton Jackets, lace 
trimmed and plain, 17.50, 20.00, 25.00, 27.00 and up. 


Waist Patterns, Neckwear, etc. 

Hand Embroidered Linen Waist Patterns, 4.50, 
5.00, 5.25, 6.00 and up. 

Hand Embroidered Robes, 12.50, 14.00, 20.00, 33.00 
and up. 

Hand Embroidered Collars, 75c., 1.00 and 1.25. 

Hand Embroidered Stocks, 1.35, 1.75, 2.25, 2.65 up 
to 4.50. 

Tailor Made Stocks, so0c., 7§c., 1.00, 1.25 each. 





MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 

















THE APPEAL OF THE 


American Missionary 
Association 


STRONGLY ENDORSED 


Please read the following quotations from 
recent letters: 


There is no society today more worthy of the 
cordial and generous support of our American 
people than this Association. 

nes. W. F. Stocum, Colorado. 


To the support of such an organization all good 
men should rally. 
Jose: Rosert R. BrsHorp, Mass. 


The appeal of the Association is a powerful one 
to the patriot as well as to the istian. 
Pres. Henry C. Kine, Ohio. 


Surely we who are enjoying the rich blessings 
of our national life can well afford the small sum 
of $250,000 necessary to carry on the great work 
of this Association. 

Justice Davip J. Brewer, Washington. 


Draw checks to order of H. W. HUB- 
BARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 














Conservative financiers will tell you thata 
safe investment at 


5% @ Year 


is from one to one and a half per cent.. more 
than the average individual depositor or 
speculator realizes from year to year. 
Permanent security, special opportunities 
from long experience, large capital re- 
sources, and careful advisors enable the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


to pay you 5% per year on every dollar 
you invest with the Company. Earnings 
reckoned for every day. No risk or anxiety 
about your investment, which is always 
subject to your control and available in 
emergency. 


Are You Getting 57 on Your Savings? 


Under supervision New York Banking 
Department. 


Established 14 years 
Assets $1,750,000 
Write for full particulars 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 
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Survey of the World 


Last Monday was Georgia 
Day at Jamestown. The 
President went down on 
the “Mayflower,” arriving early in the 
morning. He was to be present at the 
formal opening of Georgia’s State Build- 
ing, which is a reproduction of Bulloch 
Hall, the ancestral home of his mother 
at Roswell, Ga. After reviewing the 
fleets, he made an address on the Exposi- 
tion grounds, having been introduced as 
“the most distinguished of Georgia’s dis- 
tinguished grandsons,” who from “his 
Southern mother had imbibed largely 
the ideals which had placed him before 
an admiring country as one who means 
to do his duty by all.” After speaking 
at some length of Georgia’s history and 
progress and the essential characteristics 
of the American people, he turned to the 
application of remedies for wrongs, say- 
ing that we should avoid vindictive hatred 
of the wrongdoer and should not exact 
revenge. The South had shown remark- 
able growth in the last twenty-five years, 
but there was room for more, and the 
South, he remarked, would be all the bet- 
ter for immigrants of the right kind. He 
hoped to see steamship lines established 
for bringing such immigrants to Savan- 
nah and Charleston. Good education 
should be given free in the South to all 
children, no matter what might be their 
race or color. He pointed out the need 
of industrial education, and urged a war 
upon the evil of child labor in factories. 
He argued that all ordinary and extraor- 
dinary risks should be assumed by the 
employer, and spoke of “the extreme un- 
wisdom of railroad companies in fighting 
the constitutionality of the Employers’ 
Liability act.” This law must be kept on 
the statute books “in drastic form.” He 
closed with a tribute to the navy. In 
the afternoon he spoke before the Na- 


Speeches by 
the President 





tional Editorial Association, beginning 
with advice to writers for the press, and 
then turning to taxation and to projects 
for the conservation of our national re- 
sources. Recent history of legislation 
and executive action for the creation of 
forest reserves, irrigation and the pro- 
tection of public lands was reviewed. 
The President still hopes, he says, to ob- 
tain legislation authorizing the leasing of 
coal lands on a royalty basis. There 
should be, in his opinion, both a Federal 
graduated income tax and a Federal pro- 
gressive inheritance tax, especially the 
latter. “I do not believe,” said he, “that 
any advantage comes either to the coun- 
try as a whole, or to the individuals in- 
heriting the money, by permitting the 
transmission in their entirety of such 
enormous fortunes as have been accumu- 
lated in America.” - 


For the trial of William 
D. Haywood, charged 
with the murder of ex- 
Governor Frank Steunenberg, the jury 
was completed, at Boise, Idaho, on the 
3d. Nearly all of the jurors are farmers ; 
all are married men, and the average of 
their ages is fifty-six years. In his open- 
ing address, James H. Hawley, chief 
prosecutor, promised to show that the 
murder was an act in pursuance of a 
great conspiracy of the leaders, or “inner 
circle,” of the Western Federation of 
Miners; that these leaders employed as- 
sassins and were responsible for many 
other murders. After witnesses had tes- 
tified as to the assassination of Steunen- 
berg and as to the proof against the mur- 
derer, Harry Orchard, who has con- 
fessed his guilt, took the stand and re- 
lated an appalling story of his crimes. 
He is forty-one years old, his real name 
is Albert E. Horsley, and he was born 


The Idaho 
Murder Cases 
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at Wooler, Ontario (Canada), where he 
was a cheese maker until he ran qaway to 
the States with another man’s wife. Our 
summary of his long and circumstantial 
narrative must be brief. He joined the 
union at Burke, Idaho, and took part in 
the meeting when plans were made for 
the destruction of the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan mine buildings, in April, 1899. 
A thousand armed miners captured a 
railway train and went to Wardner to at- 
tack the mine. There were three explo- 
sions. Orchard lit the fuse for one of 
them. Steunenberg was then Governor. 
When the Federal troops came, Orchard 
went to Butte, and thence to Arizona and 
other places, arriving at Cripple Creek, 
Colo., in 1902. Moyer and Haywood 
were officers of the union. He sought, 
for $200, to blow up the Vindicator mine 
and to kill fifty non-union miners, but 
failed. Then he placed in the mine a 
bomb which killed Superintendent Mc- 
Cormick and another man. For this he 
was commended by Moyer and Hay- 
wood, who gave him $500. After 1903 
he did not work, but plied the trade of an 
assassin. At one time he gave one 
Scott, a chief of detectives, information 
about a plot to wreck a train, a plot for 
which he had not been employed, but his 
connection with this man appears to have 
been brief. At the suggestion of Moyer 
and Haywood, he and Steve Adams, he 
said, plotted to murder Governor Pea- 
body, both by shooting and by a planted 
bomb. _ They were prevented by circum- 
stances which he described. Then, at 
Pettibone’s suggestion, he shot and killed 
Lyle Gregory, a deputy sheriff. At the 
request of Haywood, he and Adams blew 
up with giant powder the station at In- 
dependence, killing fourteen non-union 
miners. The history of this crime was 
given in detail. The two, fled to Colo- 
rado Springs and then returned to Den- 
ver, where they received congratulations 
and $500 from Haywood and Pettibone. 
Some time later Orchard received $650 
more. Then, under the same influence, 
Orchard sought to assassinate Frank 
Bradley, a mine manager, in San Fran- 
cisco, first by putting strychnine in a bot- 
tle of milk, and, second, by a bomb at the 
victim’s door.’ Bradley was. severely in- 


jured and permanently crippled. Petti- 
bone paid $450, expressing regret that 
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the job was incomplete. Returning to 
Denver, and obtaining $125 more, Or- 
chard responded to Haywood’s sugges- 
tion that he should kill Supreme Court 
Judge Gabbert, for a decision against 
Moyer, and also Judge Goddard, for 
helping to defeat the eight-hour law. He 
lay in wait for Gabbert, but there was no 
good opportunity. He planted a bomb 
for Goddard in a pathway, and it killed 
a man named Wally. By the breaking 
of a string, Goddard was saved from 
another bomb planted. at his gate. A 
bomb for Peabody was prepared. Hay- 
wood then suggested the murder of 
Steunenberg. Moyer concurred.” Four 
men (Orchard not included) were at 
first employed. They failed. Then Or- 
chard and John Simpkins took up the 
work. Together they placed a bomb in 
November, but the connecting string 
broke. Simpkins (a member of the 
union’s executive board) went away. In 
December, Orchard at first sought an op- 
portunity to shoot Steunenberg, and then 
planted the bomb again. This time it ex- 
ploded and killed Steunenberg. Orchard 
had received $240 from Haywood, in 
the presence of Moyer and Pettibone. 
{Many of the details of his story have 
been confirmed by Judge Gabbert, Mrs. 
Peabody, Mr. Bradley and others.] Or- 
chard’s story consumed the greater part 
ef two days. Under cross-examination, 
on the 7th and 8th, he told again parts of. 
it. He admitted that he was guilty of 
bigamy, and that he had burned, for the 
insurance, a cheese factory in Canada 
and a saloon in Colorado. At Cripple 
Creek he had found W. F. Davis, who 
had led the attack at Wardner, and it 
was Davis who suggested the crime on 
the Vindicator mine. Immediately there- 
after he came to know Moyer, Haywood 
and Pettibone. The defense sought to 
show that he was in the employ of Scott, 
the chief of detectives. Orchard ad- 
mitted, as before, his temporary con- 
nection with Scott, from whom he 
obtained a small sum of money, 
but said he was lying to the man 
after telling him about the plot to wreck 
a train. Evidently, the defense will rely 
upon this testimony in part to support its 
theory that Orchard was in the employ 
of the mine-owners. There will be an 
attempt to show that in killing Stewnen- 
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berg, Orchard was moved by personal 
hatred. The testimony has been reported 
at great length in the daily press. 
; Js 

It was reported some 
days ago that the Gov- 


Suits Under the 


Sherman Act enment was about to 


sue, for violation of the Sherman Act, 
the railways engaged in the bituminous 
coal trade in the Eastern States, these 
‘being the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western and one or two others. The 
projected suit, it was said, related to a 
combination based mainly upon an 
agreement for an allotment of traffic and 
a maintenance of rates, the same having 
been in force for several years, and also 
upon discrimination against independent 
mine-owners. Denial of this report, 
however, was made at the Department of 
Justice, but it appears to be admitted 
that the Department is preparing suits 
against the railroads and allied mining 
companies which control the anthracite 
coal trade, the roads being the Reading, 
Lehigh Valley, Jersey Central, Lacka- 
wanna, Erie, Delaware & Hudson, and 
possibly the Pennsylvania. It is under- 
stood that suits will be brought in Phila- 
delphia. Before he was elected Gov- 
ernor of New York, Charles E. Hughes 
was employed by the Government, with 
Alexander Simpson, Jr., to make an 
investigation concerning these roads and 
the coal trade. A report has been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Simpson and Mr. Todd 
(Governor Hughes’s successor), and it 
it said that Assistant Attorney-General 
Purdy will have charge of the case. 
At St. Paul, in the pending case against 
the Standard Oil Company and its sev- 
enty subsidiary corporations, the Govern- 
ment has been successful in the prelim- 
inary proceedings, all the defendants’ ex- 
ceptions having been overruled —— 
Upon complaint of certain newsdealers, 
prominent representatives of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, News, Examiner and 
American have been arrested for viola- 
tion of the State’s Anti-Trust law. It is 





alleged that these papers combined to 
advance the price of their Sunday issues 
from 5 to 7 cents, and forbade the deal- 
ers to sell the Chicago Tribune because 
it had declined to become a party to the 
agreement. 
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The facts brought to light by 
the Harriman investigation 
have recently been the sub- 
ject of several conferences at the White 
House, where the question considered 
was whether the evidence would warrant 
the prosecution of the railroad companies 
or of Mr. Harriman. Secretaries Taft, 
Root, Cortelyou and Garfield, with At- 
torney-General Bonaparte and members 
of the Commission, have taken part in 
these conferences, the last of which was 
held on the 7th. While no official state- 
ment has been made, the conclusion ap- 
pears to have been reached that the evi- 
dence does not warrant a criminal prose- 
cution of Mr. Harriman (who is said to 
have gained immunity as to some offenses 
by testifying), and that the success of a 
prosecution of the companies for viola- 
tion of the Sherman act cannot be pre- 
dicted with certainty. It is understood 
that the Commission is divided on these 
questions. The Government will soon, 
however, proceed against Mr. Harriman 
in the courts to compel him to answer 
the questions which he declined to answer 
during the investigation. The Commis- 
sion will submit a report upon the whole 
inquiry to the Department of Justice, and 
a careful examination of all the evidence 
will precede a final decision as to the 
Government’s course. In the Sugar 
Trust rebate cases, the Great Northern 
road’s demurrer has been overruled, and 
the Western Transit Company has plead- 
ed guilty, paying a fine of $10,000. 
In Minnesota, several railroad companies 
are opposing in the courts the two-cent 
law, and it is said that the railroads of 
the country will unite in testing the con- 
stitutionality of such statutes. On the 
other hand, Minnesota’s Governor and 
Attorney-General have invited the Gov- 
ernors and Attorney-Generals of several 
other States to confer with them con- 
cerning support of the rate laws recent- 
ly enacted. 


Railway ‘ 
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Nearly 200,000 em- 
ployees in the cotton 
factories of New Eng- 
land have received a considerable increase 
of wages. The addition at Fall River, 
where the movement began, was about 
10 per cent., taking effect on the 27th 
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ult. This was also the rate of increase in 
many mills elsewhere, but the addition in 
New Hampshire and Maine and at Low- 
ell (taking effect on the 3d) was 5 per 
cent. It is estimated that the entire an- 
nual increase exceeds $7,500,000. Wages 
in the New England cotton mills are 
higher now, as a rule, than ever before. 
One prominent company in Maine says 
that the increase at its mills since 1899 
has been 35 per cent. According 
to the report of the arbitrators ap- 
pointed some weeks ago, the additional 
pay granted to the officers of the coast- 
wise steamships of the Ward, Mallory, 
Clyde and other lines amounts to $30,000 
a year. An advance of about 10 per 
cent. to employees of the Burlington 
Railroad system was made last month. 
In the Pacific Mail annual report, 
published last week, a decrease of net 
earnings was accounted for in part by the 
explanation that the increase of wages 
during the year had been from 15 to 33 
per cent.——At the mills of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, in Berlin, N. H., 
an eight-hour day has been granted. 
Similar action is demanded by several 
thousand employees of the paper mills in 
Holyoke, Mass. In San Francisco, 
where more than 30,000 employees have 
been idle on account of strikes, 8,000 iron- 
workers resumed their places on the Ist 
upon the old terms, but with the under- 
standing that by a gradual reduction an 
eight-hour day should be reached within 
three years. It was partly on account of 
the ironworkers’ strike that the ship- 
building company which constructed the 
“Oregon” recently turned over to the 
Government the unfinished cruiser ‘“Cali- 
fornia,” being unable to complete it. 
These builders will take no more con- 
tracts for warships. On the 25th ult. 
the Union Pacific Coal Company closed 
its collieries in Wyoming, from which 
many cities and towns have been sup- 
plied. This action was due to the organ- 
ization of union lodges. According to 
press dispatches, the company gave no- 
tice that no union man would be em- 
ployed, and warned 1,400 union members 
that they must vacate the company’s 
houses.——The threatened strike of 40,- 
ooo bituminous miners in the Pittsburgh 
district hasbeen averted. They objected to 
the introduction of new automatic dump- 
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ing machines, alleging that the use of 
them reduced their wages by 17 cents per 
ton. Certain parts of the machinery have 
been laid aside, pending arbitration of the 
whole question. Preparations . have 
been made for a strike of the Western 
Union telegraph operators, who assert 
that the increase of 10 per cent. granted 
on March Ist has been paid to only a lit- 
tle more than half the men. They also 
ask for an eight-hour day and demand 
the reinstatement of employees alleged to 
have been discharged because they were 
union officers. The matter will come be- 
fore the company’s directors on the 13th. 


& 


Santo Diomingo’s a treaty with Santo 
Debes mingo involves a 
settlement of the re- 
public’s debts (scaled down to about 
$17,000,000) by means of a new loan of 
$20,000,000. Reports from the island in- 
dicate that the Dominican Congress is 
unwilling to confirm this settlement, but 
desires to negotiate a loan for only $10,- 
000,000, proposing to defer payment to 
the largest American creditor, to submit 
that creditor’s claim to some new tribunal 
and to defer the payment of certain other 
claims which have been formally adjudi- 
cated._—During the past year, Receiver 
Colton has been striving to suppress 
smuggling on the Haytian border, and 
by means of an armed and mounted 
guard he has been quite successful. 
Hayti’s import duties are less than half 
of Santo Domingo’s, and this smuggling 
on the border has long been carried on 
as a regular and profitable business, 
mainly by Turkish, Italian and Syrian 
merchants, who employed natives as 
tools. It very largely reduced Santo Do- 
mingo’s customs revenue. 
oad 
Morales and Mora, 
the two emissaries 
from Guatemala who 
assassinated General Barillas in Mexico, 
have been found guilty by a jury and 
sentenced to death. Morales confesséd 
that General Lima, a near friend of 
President Cabrera, had hired him to kil! 
Barillas, paying him $500 for the work. 
The Government of Guatemala denies 
this and asserts that Barillas was killed 
by enemies of Cabrera, their purpose be- 
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ing to discredit the latter. 
patches it is said that there is a reign of 
terror in Guatemala. Refugees assert 
that the political opponents of Cabrera 
are persecuted ; that several of them, be- 
longing to prominent families, have been 
flogged to death, and that others, and 
even women, have been cruelly tortured 
in prison. Names are given in these re- 
ports. Cabrera has published an official 
denial, saying that his enemies have or- 
ganized a campaign of lies. Upon ap- 
peal, twelve of the nineteen persons re- 


cently sentenced to death in Guatemala. 


for complicity in the plot to assassinate 
Cabrera have been found guilty and 
their sentences have been confirmed. 
One of the two Mexicans was exoner- 
ated ; the other goes to prison for fifteen 
years, with the two Italians. Of the 
twelve to be executed, eleven are Guate- 
malans and one is a Spaniard. It is still 
said in Mexico that there will be no war, 
but relations between Mexico and Guate- 
mala are severely strained, and all the 
Governors of Mexican States have 
publicly offered troops to President Diaz. 


Foreign Minister Gomez, of Nicaragua, - 


who has come to this country, says that 
President Zelaya has no intention to con- 
solidate the five republics, but seeks only 
a permanent peace. There is a move- 
ment, led by Dr. Francisco Reyes, form- 
erly Salvador’s Minister to Mexico, for 
a federation congress, to be held in Mex- 
ico, composed of 150 Central Americans 
who now reside in Mexico and fifty other 
delegates appointed by the five republics. 
wt 


Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
Ireland man, in outlining the policy of 

the Government to the House 
of Commons, announced that the Irish 
bill has been dropped with regret by the 
Ministry, but that a bill would be intro- 
duced during the present session for the 
relief of evicted tenants in Ireland by the 
compulsory purchase of land. The Pre- 
mier said: 

“I believe that the Irish people would have 
done well to give the details of the measure 
greater attention than appears to have been 
the case at the recent convention. But, in 
view of the announcement of the leader of 
the Irish party in the House of Commons 
that he would abide by the decision of the 
convention, and in view of the unanimous de- 
cision of the convention to reject the bill, the 
a cannot, of course, go any further 
with it.” 


In many dis-~ 
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Since the Cabinet has decided against an 
autumn session it would be necessary to 
drop the Licensing bill. This would be 
taken up at the next session, at which 
also a more comprehensive education bill 
would be introduced. The Premier an- 
nounced that the Government intended to 
pass the army organization bill and some 
others, explaining: 

“When I say ‘pass,’ I mean ‘pass the House 

of Commons,’ as I cannot forecast what will 
be the action of the House of Lords.” 
On June 17th or 24th a resolution would 
be introduced calling for the reform of 
the House of Lords. The rejection of 
the Irish bill has been followed by a great 
increase of lawlessness and disorder, par- 
ticularly in Roscommon, Kings and Sligo 
counties. The peasants resent being con- 
fined to small patches of unproductive 
land while all around them the grass 
lands are devoted to pasturage. They 
are, therefore, endeavoring to ruin the 
grazing industry by driving the cattle 
from the range. The constabulary in the 
disturbed districts has been largely in- 
creased, but in spite of this it has been 
found impossible to put a stop to the dis- 
order. The object of the peasants is to 
make cattle raising unprofitable and un- 
safe, and so force the selling or leasing 
of lands for agriculture. The Govern- 
ment has prosecuted 189 persons, but in 
many cases it has been impossible to se- 
cure convictions because of local sym- 
pathy with the agitation. Boycotts, as- 
sassinations and conflicts with the police 
are becoming common, as they used to 
be in years gone by. 





John Morley, Secretary for State 

India for India, in introducing the In- 

, dian budget vigorously deferided 

the action of the Government in arrest- 

ing and deporting the leading native agi- 
tators. He said in conclusion: 


“There is a school who say we might wise- 
ly walk out of India, leaving India to manage 
her own affairs better than we can. Anybody 
who pictures to himself the anarchy and 
bloody chaos which would follow such with- 
drawal will shrink from such a position. We 
are bound to take a different view. We shall 
face all these mischiefs, difficulties and dan- 
gers with a clear conscience, for we know we 
are not following our own interests, but the 
interests of these millions committed to us, 
with sympathy, kindness, firmness and love of 
justice, and, whether the weather be fair or 
foul, with courage and a hopeful spirit,” 
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The plague which still rages in India, 
causing 80,000 deaths a week, is attrib- 
uted by the Hindu agitators to the Brit- 
ish ‘Government, which is accused of 
killing the people by poisoning the drink- 
ing water. A number of natives were 
found to have been putting harmless 
balls into the wells, claiming that this 
was done by erder of the Government 
for the purpose of poisoning the people. 
The Hindu who started the story, and 
his thirty-three accomplices, have been 
sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor 
for eighteen months or two years. The 
Government of India is endeavoring to 
put a stop to the growth of sedition in the 
educational institutions. The colleges 
are warned that if the students are al- 
lowed to take part in political agitation 
in such a way as to interfere with the 
corporate life and educational work of the 
place, and still more, if such propagand- 
ism assumes the form of picketing and 
open violence, the Government will 
withdraw from the college, at any rate 
for a period, the privilege of affiliation 
with a university and all grants for the 
support of the school. 
found to abuse their positions by in- 
culcating into immature minds of the 
students doctrines subversive of their re- 
spect for authority and calculated to im- 
pair their usefulness as citizens, they 
will be disciplined for dereliction of 
duty. The chief opponent of the Gov- 
ernment on these lines has been Surend- 
ranath Banerjee, who, since his dis- 
missal from the Government service, has 
devoted himself to the cultivation of the 
Nationalist and anti-British movement, 
and has organized the students into semi- 
military corps of volunteers. Among 
papers of the Hindu lawyer, Lajpat Rai, 
on his arrest, were found documents in- 
dicating that a delegation had been sent 
to Tokyo to ask the Japanese assistance 
in a Hindu revolt against British rule. 
It was given out from London that on 
the recent visit of Prince Fushimi and 
Admiral Yamamoto to England, an ex- 
tension of the Anglo-Japanese treaty was 
negotiated with Lord Edward Grey, of 
the British Foreign Affairs. This pro- 
vides that Janan shall be bound to assist 
Great Britain with her navy in case the 
British control of India is attacked bv 
any other power. This is obviously di- 


‘rected against Russia. 


If professors are- 
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British crim- 
inal law has received an important modi- 
fication in the unanimous passage by the 
House of Commons of a bill establishing 
a Court of Appeal, which will consist of 
seven judges of the Kings Bench Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice, to be 
selected and presided over by the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. This extends 
the right of appeal, which has been con- 
fined to civil cases, to convictions for 
crime. 
& 

The _ seamen’s strike, 
which paralyzed the 
commerce of France for 
over a week, has come to an end, and 
more than a hundred steamers which 
had been held up at various ports for 
lack of men sailed on June 6th. The 
seamen have succeeded in demonstrating 
their power, but have not gained the 
advance in pensions for which they 
struck. After prolonged consultations 
with Minister of Marine Thomson and 
the Naval Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the strike committee decided 
to order the men to return to work and 
to accept the proposal which M. Thom- 
son had made before the strike—that is, 
to increase the pensions of seamen in the 
Naval Reserve from $40.80 to $72, and 
of officers from $156 to $200 a year. 
The Minister agreed to abandon the 
prosecution of deserters and to use his 
influence with the navigation companies 
to reinstate all the striking officers and 
men. Naval vessels had been put in 
service by the Government for carrying 
the mails in the Mediterranean, and M. 
Thomson had announced his intention of 
manning some of the merchant vessels 
with naval officers and seamen, and 
drawing upon the reserves to fill up the 
crews of the warships. The strikers 
obeyed the order of their executive offi- 
cers and returned to work in all the ports 
of France. The Government has se- 
cured the conviction in the case against 
the labor leaders, M. Levy, treasurer of 
the General Federation of Labor, and M. 
Bousquet, an agitator in the bakers’ 
strike. They were charged with making 
violent .speeches resulting in disorder. 
The incendiary language they used was 
reported by the police, and acts of vio- 
lence by the strikers having followed, 
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the court held that they were responsible 
for the actions of those who had put into 
practice their advice. M. Jaurés, the 
Socialist leader, spoke in their defense. 
M. Levy said that he used no more vio- 
lent language than when he was a col- 
laborator with Clemenceau on his news- 
papers Justice and Aurore, but now that 
Clemenceau was Premier he was treated 
as an outcast. The jury brought in a 
verdict of guilty on 24 out of 37 counts, 
and they were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for two years and a fine of $200. 
The demonstrations of the vine 
growers in the south of Frauce con 
tinue, but maintain their orderly char- 
acter. At Montpellier, on June oth, half 
a million people assembled, spending the 
day in marching and singing and at 
night sleeping in the open air. The com- 





mittee in charge of the movement gave. 


the Government until June roth to grant 
relief to the distressed industry, threat- 
ening at that time, if nothing was done, 
that the 1,200 municipal officers of the 
region would resign or be forced to, and 
a policy of passive resistance be inaugu- 
rated.—tThe bakers of Paris have in- 
creased the price of a four-pound loaf 
of bread from 16 cents to 17 cents, and 
a proposition has been made in the 
Chamber of Deputies to suspend the 
duties on wheat and flour temporarily. 





& 


The Duma has made another sac- 
rifice to the powers that be for 
the purpose of continuing in ex- 
istence. A resolution to instruct the 
Agrarian Committee to adopt the prin- 
ciple of the compulsory expropriation of 
land was introduced by the Social Demo- 
crats and warmly advocated by them, but 
was defeated by the Constitutional Dem- 
ocrats and their allies on the Right. The 
resolution was defeated ‘by a vote of 238 
to 191. The resolution in favor of gen- 
eral amnesty for political offenders will 
probably meet the same fate when it 
comes to vote, for the Constitutional 
Democrats are evidently determined to 
postpone dissolution of the Duma at any 
cost. Compulsory expropriation and gen- 
eral amnesty were prominent planks in 
their election platform, but obviously no 
benefit could come from a declaration in 
favor of them at present. This conserva- 
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tive action, while it may fail to curry . 
favor with the Government, will certain- 
ly cause a break with the radical parties 
and alienate many of the peasants and 
workingmen. The Socialists and Revo- 
lutionists meeting in London have defi- 
nitely declared against the Constitutional 
Democrats and favor breaking up the 
Duma, possibly also the inauguration of 
another period of violence and revolt. 
A mutiny of the Fourth Squadron of 
the Hussars of the guard stationed at 
the Imperial Palace of Tsarkoe-Selo cre- 
ated some excitement and apprehension, 
altho it was officially explained that the 
insubordination had no politital motive, 
but was a revolt against the strict dis- 
cipline and excessive drill instituted by a 
new commander. There has been a 
considerable increase in the migration 
to Siberia of Russians intending to 
stay in that country. During May an 
average of 8,300 persons passed thru 
Tchelyabinck every day. A concession 
for the construction of a railroad thru 
Siberia and by tunnel under Bering 
Strait has been recommended by the 
Council of Ministers and approved by the 
Emperor. The road will start. from the 
station of Kamsk on the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad and from the Alaskan end of 
the tunnel will pass thru Grantley Har- 
bor to connect with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 








& 


The following re- 
port of the Cen- 
tenary Missionary 
Conference, at Shanghai is sent us by 
the Rev. Dr. Courtenay H. Fenn: The 
throngs have been beyond expectation, 
and the work accomplisht exceeds the 
anticipations, perhaps not of the most 
sanguine, but certainly of the majority 
of those who have been gathering to 
celebrate the hundredth year of mission- 
ary labor in China, and to open its new 
century with a program commensurate 
with its opportunity. Four hundred and 


The China Centenary 
Missionary Conference 


twenty duly accredited delegates from all 
the missions in the Empire, more than 
500 visitors from these missions and 
others interested, and over sixty repre- 
sentatives from foreign missionary so- 
cieties and church councils in Europe arid 
America were registered, Amost inspiring 
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introduction to the work of the confer- 
ence was provided in the news that all 
the eight Presbyterian and Reformed 
bodies in China had just united in “The 
Presbyterian Church of Christ in China,” 
and that the Episcopal bodies were plan- 
ning to do the same. The Methodists 
and Baptists have -been moved there- 
by to plan similar unions. This con- 
ference was conducted on a new plan, for 
which there have been few precedents, 
namely, the previous publication of all 
the papers and their perusal by delegates 
to the conference, that the entire time of 
the sessions might be devoted to the dis- 
cussion and adoption of sets of resolu- 
tions expressing the mind of the mission- 
ary body as to the present opportunities. 
needs, methods and means. In spite of 
some misgivings, the plan worked ad- 
mirably, much time being saved, and all 
resolutions receiving a much more intelli- 
gent support or opposition. The resolu- 
tions concerning “The Chinese Church,” 
adopted on the first day, would make 
this conference memorable. With 
scarcely a dissenting vote, it was decided 
to form “The Christian Federation of 
China,” to 

“foster and encourage the sentiment and 
practice of union, to organize union effort 
whenever and wherever possible; to devise 
and recommend plans whereby the whole field 
can be worked most efficiently, and with the 
greatest economy in men and time and 
money. In planting the Church of Christ on 
Chinese soil, we desire only to plant one 
Church, under the sole control of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, governed by the Word of the 
Living God, and led by His guiding Spirit. 
While freely communicating to this Church the 
knowledge of truth, and the rich historical 
experience to which older churches have at- 
tained, we fully recognize the liberty in Christ 
of the Chinese Church planted by means of 
the missions and churches which we repre- 
sent, in so far as these churches are, by 
maturity of Christian character and experi- 
ence fitted to exercise it, and we desire to 
commit it in faith and hope to the continued 
safekeeping of its Lord, until the time shall 
arrive, which we eagerly anticipate, when it 
shall pass beyond our guidance and control.” 


urge the 
the right 


Home 
of 


resolutions 
to recognize 


Further 
Churches 


the Chinese Churches to organize them- 
selves in accordance with their own views 
of truth and duty, and to abstain from 
claiming any permanent right of spirit- 
ual or administrative control over them. 


. is by no means dead. 
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The Convention fully realized the ne- 
cessity for the maintenance of the parity 
of the clergy, foreign and Chinese, lest 
the missionary should exalt himself above 
his native brother, or the Chinese minis- 
ter should either be servilely obsequious, 
or incessantly irritated. The mission- 
aries are to be the prime movers in as- 
serting the right of the Chinese to inde- 
pendence, instead of trying to put off the 
evil day when the Chinese shall wrest its 
acknowledgment from _ them. The 
theme for discussion on the third day 
was “Education,” presented by the Rev. 
F. L. Hanks-Pott, the president of one 
of the most flourishing Anglo-Chinese 
colleges. His most radical proposition 
looked to the establishment of a great 
Union Christian University, not to 
supersede the existing colleges, but to 
- continue their work in graduate schools 
in theology, political economy, law, medi- 
cine, agriculture, forestry, etc., for the 
lack of competent instruction in which 
China is greatly suffering. This scheme 
the conference, by a margin of only four 
votes, failed to endorse, but the scheme 
On Thursday 
the vastly important subject of “Chris- 
tian Literature’’ was accorded but half 
a day. Japanese and secular Chinese 
presses are flooding the country with 
non-Christian and anti-Christian books 
and periodicals, while there are not 
twenty Christian men giving their whole 
time to the production of the Christian 
books so desperately needed both by the 
Church and for purely evangelistic pur- 
poses. Friday was devoted to the medi- 
cal work; here, again, union was to the 
fore ; and all missions were urged to treat 
the medical missionary as an evangelist 
above everything else. The work was 
well presented by Dr. D. Christy, of 
Manchuria. Saturday's theme was “The 
Holy Scriptures, Translation. Interpre- 
tation, Study and Use.” Reports of the 
committees of revision, which have com- 
pleted the New Testament, were received, 
and new committees appointed to arrange 
for the revision. ef the Old Testament. 
Fuller commentaries, in mandarin as 
well as wenli, were assigned to another 
committee, and strong recommendations 
as to Sunday school literature and Nor- 
mal classes were referred to a third com- 
mittee, 
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A Miunister’s Salary. 
BY THE READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 
[On May 16th we published an article entitled, “A Challenge to Christiati Laymen,”’ iti 


which the author, who signed himself ‘“‘The Gadite,”” complained of the inadequate financial 
support given to clergymen and warned young men against entering the ministry on that 


account. 
to its so-called ‘temporal cqntract’ with me.” 


“Never once,” he said, “in all my twenty years’ ministry has the church lived up 
In answer to our inquiry whether this was an 


exceptional case a large number of our readers have written us and from their letters and 
articles we make the following quotations. In fairness to the writers we should say that we 
have been obliged to cut down all the contributions and that the paragraphs quoted are not 


in all cases those that the writers would have made the most prominent. 


Our object in 


the selection was to secure as much variety and personai evidence as possible in the 


limited space.—EpiTor. ] 


A Minister's Advice to His Son. 


As a pastor of Congregational churches, I 
believe the Gadite’s case is not so exceptional 
as to be extraordinary, and that his con- 
clusions are justified. I have been in my 
present pastorate ten years, and have expended 
more than $3,000 more than I have received 
from the Church as salary, including mission- 
ary aid. In another pastorate I went several 
hundred dollars in debt. A number of min- 
isters have told me at various times that 
they could not force their stipends to cover 
their expenses. Yesterday I was talking with 
a member of the supply committee of a church 
in a city of 30,000 population, a church with 
a big “manse,” where at least one hired girl 
is needed. I asked, “What salary do you pro- 
pose to pay the new man, when you get him?” 
“The same as we have paid, one thousand and 
house.” “It is not enough for the place,” I 
answered. “There is this about it,” was the 
reply, “we can pay that now, and if the new 
man can work up a larger income, as he ought 
to be able to do, he can have it to the extent 
of fifteen hundred or so. A good, smart man 
ought to be able to increase the paying con- 
stituency of the church.” The former pastor 
of that church, who is a man with some in- 
dependent means, and has a wife similarly 
situatedy told me, “It cost us, all told, $500 a 
year to keep a hired girl. That was one-half 
of the cash salary!” i 

I have a son, a lad in his third year in the 
high school. I have discouraged any talk 
about the ministry on his part. I think he is 
safely headed toward a useful and honorable 
profession—neither medicine or law—and 
shall try to keep him steady in the track until 
he ‘has secured a position in the world that 
will insure him a comfortable livelihood under 
any ordinary circumstances. If then he 
wishes to take up with “preaching-on the 
side,” he can do so with safety, and I shall 
not be sorry to have him. 


a 


A Woman’s Experience. 


A few years ago I married the pastor of 
an orthodox Protestant church, in the City 
of Brooklyn, N. My husband received 
$800 a year. The church wanted tis to keep 
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house, “it would be so much better for the 
people.” So we hired a small house for $27 
a month. This we had to furnish on the in- 
stalment plan. . 

I had always been interested in church 
work. Now I entered on the work in my 
own especial church with great enthusiasm. 
I became a member of the Young People’s 
Society, whose meetings I often led; I be- 
came a teacher in the Sunday-school; I was 
expected to be an active worker in the 
Women’s Society, over whose meetings I was 
expected also to be always ready to preside. 
At home I had all of my own work to do, 
but must be ready to receive callers at any 
time. I helped my husband in his study work. 
He needed an amanuensis; we could not af- 
ford it. I needed help in the kitchen; we 
could not afford it. 

Meantime the church was growing; over 
300 in the Sunday-school. Behind the scenes 
my health was breaking down; I could not 
stand the strain. I sacrificed my motherhood, 
and I love children, because I saw that in 
order to do all that was required of me, the 
church and my husband needed all of my 
time. This church had not much wealth, tho 
it was a branch of a church with plenty of 
money, and our denomination, whose officers 
knew us personally, counted many millionaires 
among its adherents. This chapter ended 
with my husband’s resignation, leaving the 
city for a country church, and my illness for 
three months. 

Oh, what a difference a few hundred dol- 
lars would have made! But they tell us Our 
Master laid down His life for His work, and 
are we. better than our Lord? 

A Mrnister’s Wire. 


& 
The Lord Will Provide. 


With me, entering the ministry was some- 
what like a soldier going to war. I expected 
hardship and combat and was not disap- 
pointed. Everything that came my way was 
accepted as either sent directly or permitted 
of God. I was criticised, ostracised, slandered 
and hated by some; I was praised, sup- 
ported, prayed for, and loved by others. I 
passed thru it all with a clear conscience. I 
sought to do good to all, but favor of none. 
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There are two verses of Scripture that have 
entered largely into my life and experience. 
The first one is this: 2 

“No man taketh this honor unto himself, 
but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.” 
—Hebrews 5:7. 

I knew that God had called me to serve 
Him in preaching the Gospel. I did not 
choose the ministry as a profession, neither 
did I object or rebel when He called me to 
the work. Then I settled down on this verse: 

“My God shall supply all your need.”— 
Philippians 4:19. 

I knew I was working for God, and could 
not “hire out” for a salary to any congrega- 
tion, and have never done so. hru an ex- 
perience of twelve years I can say that the 
‘above promise has been verified to me and 
my family a thousand times. I have never 
actually needed a thing that was not provi- 
dentially supplied. Here are a few instances: 

While at J—— I was called away,to a meet- 
ing some forty miles distant. I had very lit- 
tle money and did not feel disposed to spend 
it for railroad fare. However, after due con- 
sideration I felt it was my duty to go. I 
gave my wife part of what money I had and 
departed, promising to return home on Satur- 
day. Subsequently I found it would be im- 
possible to get home at the end of the week. 
I knew my family would be in need before 
Monday. After prayer they were committed 
to the care of Him whom I served. On my 
return home Monday afternoon this was what 
my wife told me: 

“Saturday I spent the last cent. Sunday 
evening we ate all the food we had in the 
house. We prayed and committed ourselves 
to God. Monday morning we found an en- 
velope under the kitchen door on which was 
written: ‘Mrs. , in Jesus name.’ Inside 
was a silver dollar. We had breakfast and 
dinner and praised God.” 

While at C——, I found myself one day 
with but one copper coin in my possession. 
I was preparing a sermon for the Sabbath. 
I stopped in the midst of my work, looked 
out’ over the busy street and beyond to the 
distant hills. Then I prayed: 

“O, Lord, send me a dollar, and send it 
quickly !” 

My room was on the third floor; the win- 
dow was open, and within fifteen minutes from 
the time my request was made I heard a loud 
knock on he Tons door downstairs. I lis- 
tened, and this is what I heard: 

“Mrs, ——, my mother sent up a dollar for 
the preacher.” A few moments later it was 
delivered to me. 

When I next saw the woman who had sent 
me the money I asked for an explanation. 

“Well,” she said, “I was at work in the 
kitchen. The Lord told me to send you a 
dollar, and send it quickly. I called my boy 
and hurried him off with the money. That’s 
all.” 

While at H——, attending a meeting, in 
company with an evangelist, I found myself 
one morning without a cent. While writing 





a letter to my wife these words went up out 
of my. heart: 
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“O, Lord, open up the way for me to get 
this letter in the mail.” 

Ten minutes later the evangelist came down 
stairs, entered the room, approached the table 
at which I was writing and laid ten cents on 
the paper before me, saying: 

“This is for postage stamps.” 

_ I thanked, God, finished my letter and mailed 
it. 

_ One day at C——, I needed $2 before start- 
ing for my next appointment, twenty miles up 
the river. In my room I prayed, asking that 
the money be provided at once. Then I took 
up my grip and started downstairs. At the 
foot of the stairway stood a young woman, 
her hand thrust thru the railing, holding out 
a $2 bill. She said: 

“The Lord told me to give this to you.” 

Months afterward I learned that she had 
given me all the money she had, not knowing 
where her next cent was coming from. 

Called on to supply the pulpit of a church 
at D——, for the Sabbath, I prayed about it. 
I felt certain it was my duty to go. Nothing 
was said regarding money. I preached at 
D-—— Sunday morning and evening. Before 
retiring that night the elder with whom I 
was stopping, said to me: 

“Here is what we received in the offerings 
today. It is a little short of paying your rail- 
road fare, but I will get the balance in the 
morning.” 

“Very well, I never trouble about money 
——o The Lord will provide. He always 

oes. 

The next morning he handed me a dollar. 
Returning home in the train I figured up the 
expense of the trip and found it to be $6.47. 
This was the exact amount I received. 

While living at M——, here are two ex- 
periences that came our way: 

One day we found we had everything neces- 
sary for dinner with the exception of bread. 
I had no money. This was particularly try- 
ing to my wife. I remarked, playfully: 

“Well, here’s where the old Book goes to 
pieces. You get dinner and I’ll see about the 
bread.” I went to my room and repeaged the 
promise: “My God shall supply all your need,” 
and then coupled it with this: “The Scriptures 
cannot be broken.” 

In about twenty minutes I returned to the 
kitchen and waited while dinner was pre- 
pased. When the meal was placed upon the 
table we sat down and “said grace.” Just then 
there was a knock on the door. 

“There’s your bread,” I said to my wife. 
When the door was opened a little girl handed 
in a basket containing several jars of pre- 
served fruit and a big loaf of bread! 

At another time, during very cold weather, 
we were short of wood. I had no money 
with which to buy any. Before retiring one 
night my wife and I prayed about the matter. 
Next morning I was awakened by my wife, 
saying : ; re 

“Wake up; somebody’s delivering us a load 
of wood.” 

A farmer living eight miles back in the 
country had been awakened from his sleep 
about 2 o’clock that morning and was told 
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to deliver a load of wood at my house as soon 
as possible. He loaded his sled from his own 
woodpile, left home at 5 o’clock, and reached 
us before we were out of bed. 

While preaching for fourteen days at a mis- 
sion in New York City, here was my ‘experi- 
ence: 

I found my expenses would be about $5 
a week. I committed the matter to the Lord 
and said nothing to any one about money. 
After the first night’s meeting a man inter- 
ested in the work, came to me, saying: 

“Here is $5 for your expenses this week.” 

One week later he came to me again with 
a like amount. This left two day’s expenses 
to be provided for. After the service on the 
last evening a young man handed me a doliar, 
saying : 

“This is toward your expenses.” 

This paid for the two days, as I had eaten 
several meals at the home of friends. Then 
I was given $10 “for yourself.” I received, 
without the asking, or taking a collection 
$22. At this time I was working at my trade, 
earning a living for my family. 

When I needed money for rent it was 
brought to me by fellow Christians, “for 
rent”; when I needed shoes, the money was 
given me with the information that it was 
“for shoes.” In this providential manner, 
without salary, subscription, collections or 
begging; without telling a single human being 
on earth,my needs, even refusing to tell when 
solicited to do so by people worth thousands, 
these words have always been fulfilled: 

“My God shall supply all your need.” 

The Christian Church today is cursed and 
disgraced the world over by beggary and 
unholy financial arrangements. This would 
not be the case if ministers could trust God. 
The ministry is responsible. “Like priest, 
like people!” . Lincotn PHILLIPS. 

Rosette, N. J. a 


The Gadite’s Case Exceptional. 


I have been a member of the Presbyterian 
Church over forty years, have been an Elder 
over twenty-five years, have been sent to Pres- 
bytery many times and to the General Assem- 
bly once. I have never known an instance 
when a Presbyterian minister was not paid 
his salary in full, and paid willingly and 
cheerfully, not compelling him to “crawl up 
to his lordly parishioners like a belabored 
hound begging a bone.” This town has a pop- 
ulation of a little less than 4,000. We have six 
churches: Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian and two Lutheran. The first four 
named pay their pastors $1,000 a year each 
and furnish good parsonages; this enables the 
ministers to live fully as well or better than 
the average members. The Presbyterian 
Church pay $500 a year for the support of a 
missionary in China besides contributes to all 
the benevolences of the church. We have no 
millionaires or very rich men. We are just 
about an average middle-class community, no 
better than thousands of other towns in our 
country, and to young men desirous of work- 
ing in the Lord’s Vineyard we can see no rea- 
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son why they should have any fear that they 
will not be well taken care of. 
McPuerson, Kan. F. E. Barser. 


As a Tract. 


I believe that the Gadite’s article should be 
placed in the hands of Christian laymen. I 
would suggest that you print it in pamphlet 
form to be sold at a nominal price. I think 
the ministers, if they know of the article, will 
see to it that it has a liberal distribution. 1 
for one would like 100 copies. It is timely 
and calculated to change the attitude of a 
rather inconsiderate and thoughtless laity. 

Grorce R. Braver. 

Seravxet, L, I. 


se 
Less Than Six Per Cent. 


I hardly overestimate when I say that my 
education, including music and elocution, has 
cost in the neighborhood of $3,500. Indirect- 
ly you may add possibly $3,500 more; for judg- 
ing from the salaries my playmates are earn- 
ing, I also could have earned such a sum dur- 
ing these long college years. Opportunities to 
do so I had in abundance. I graduated with 
a very high percentage and always ranked 
among the best in my class. So far I have 
been quite successful at my present charge. | 
have had several opportunities thrust at me 
to make a change for the better. I don't say 
this for the purpose of boasting! God forbid 
that I'should do so! I simply mention these 
facts to show that I am by no means a failure, 
that I need not drink the lees after others 
have quaffed the wine. I am still at my first 
charge, altho I have had several opportunities 
to make a change for the better. Still I chose 
to remain solely for the interests of my congre- 
gation, thus sacrificing my own interests; for 
I believe that a minister should at all times 
prefer the good of his charge to his own. 
Now what do you think I receive as a salary? 
Many of my friends with hardly half the train- 
ing I have received in other vocations. are 
either already earning or stand in a good way 
of earning $1,000 or more a year. I am getting 
the princely salary of $400 a year, $8 a week. 
Foreigners working on the railroad and in the 
quarries nearby with pick and shovel would 
strike if they received less than $1.50 a day. 
They work six days a week and ten hours a 
day, while my work is hardly ever done. My 
education, directly and indirectly, represents an 
outlay of $7,000. I am receiving a year, 
not even the interest on the capital invested 
at 6 per cent. All my labor I am actually giv- 
ing them for nothing. Some of my members 
will pay $2 to $5 for a single doctor’s visit, 
and yet have the hardihood to offer me $2 for 
six months’ instruction. My members are not 
what you might term wealthy; still they are 
well-to-do. If I calculate their total earning 
capacity, or better, their actual earnings, at the 
very lowest estimate, I find that they are bare- 
ly paying 1% per cent. of their income for 
church purposes. What does the author of the’ 
“Challenge” think of such a state of affairs? 
As to buying a horse and a carriage, which, by 
the way, I also ought to have to make my pas- 
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toral calls, why I dare not even think of such 
a thing! If I had to pay $300 for the horse 
and carriage, I should still have $100 to feed, 
clothe and otherwise maintain myself for a 
whole year. I am now as yet on the very thresh- 
old of my career and still have a good deal to 
learn. I have no access to even a fair library. 
I surely ought to be placed in a position to 
buy at least the books necessary to continue 
my studies and to keep abreast of the times, 
but just at present I dare not buy a single 
book. I am not married and have only myself 
to support. In fact, I experience no little diffi- 
culty, as it is, to make ends meet. 
ANOTHER CHALLENGER OF THE Lalry. 
st 


A Farmer's Reply. 


There is no doubt that the nudge offered by 
“The Gadite” to Christian laymen is timely; 
for most of us in the pews need the criticism. 
But the fact remains that the rank and file of 
the Christian ministers are paid all they are 
worth, and in many cases more than they could 
command in the commercial world. 

If ‘The Gadite” is a man of talents as THE 
INDEPENDENT states in its introduction to his 
article; and if, as he says of himself, he is 
forty years old and preaching in a city at 
$1,000 per year, there is something wrong with 
the man. And yet again, if, as he says of him- 
self, he has so developed the sentimental and 
sympathetic side of his character as to unfit 
him for looking into life’s ordinary occupa- 
tions, his one-sided development suggests the 
cause of his not getting on better in the world. 
It is expected, of course, that the burden of 
every man’s thought will be along the line of 
his specialty; but if I, as a farmer, become so 
engrossed in my hogs and cattle and sheep as 
to unfit me for thought of and participation 
in the church and school and other institution- 
al life, my success and usefulness as a mem- 
ber of society will have narrow limitations. 

I have acquaintances among the preachers 
of my church and of other churches who own 
farms of from 40 to 160 acres, paid for out 
of their salaries and rents; and others who 
own business houses and dwelling houses, and 
other property paid for in the same way. And 
besides many of them have paid the way of 
sons and daughters thru college. 

Such statements as these may mean nothing 
to the Gadites who spend $1,800 while receiv- 
ing a salary of $1,000 per year. But they serve 
to point the application that ordinary preach- 
ers of balance do have a way of succeeding 
in the ordinary way, without pretending to be 
what they are not 


WittiaM E. AsHCcroFT. 
Souts Wuittey, Inp. 


The Minister's Budget. 


My mother supplied us boys with any grit 
and gumption that we may have and also con- 
tributed largely to the bread and butter fund. 
My financial genius was awakened when I 
solved the problem of living upon 15 cents a 
day during the first year in college. When, 
after college, seminary and university, I hand. 
ed in my thesis for the degree of M. A., I 





concluded that my book learning was the least 
important part of my equipment. I have re- 
ceived, in four churches, the salaries, . $500, 
$700, $900 and $1,100, the latter being my pres 
ent income. I have saved from all of them, 
and still live to tell the tale. I owe no man, 
have a 600-volume library, support a member- 
ship in the Masons and Odd Fellows, carry 
$2,500 insurance, cherish a bit in the bank, 
have a wife and three children, live in comfort, 
and am just turned thirty-one, having no fault 
to find with church finances except that I wish 
every dollar came from the spontaneous gifts 
of the people. 

How have I managed? I begin backwards. 
Two items are set down as irrevocable: put 
$1 in the bank each week, meet the life insur- 
ance premiums. A third is more flexible: give 
$50 a year to the church. There is left the 
sum of $900 for living expenses. Last year it 
was $100 saved instead of $52. I buy only such 
things as we have actual use for and do not 
pay extra prices for names of goods. I cut 
out a large percentage of outside calls—con- 
ventions, conferences, complimentary services, 
etc. They all take money and do little good. 
I live in a house that suits my means. 
Whether it suits other people is a matter. of 
secondary importance. And right here I wish 
to say that when it has been necessary to 
make any explanation at all, my people have 
respected my point of view. If they want me 
to live better, let them pay more salary. If 
they don’t like my ways, they can get some 
one else in my place as soon as they please. 
Those who want to pay for the frills and 
flounces of life can do so; but give me plain 
food, neat but plain clothes, a snug little house 
where rent is moderate, and I am content. 
Others may do the straining after effect. I 
am generally so busy with my books, preaching 
and parish work that I do not bother with 
much else. 

A few details may be suggestive in regard 
to the expenditure of the $900: for rent, 
$300 for table, $100 for clothes, $50 for fuel, 
$30 for books, $50 for railroad fares, $25 for 
doctors’ bills, $145 for miscellaneous fund. 
My mental account is as follows: I am as in- 
dependent as other men, live as well as the 
average man, do not fret over what I can’t 
have, let the work and perplexities go into the 
past with the close of day; and so comes health 
and content. A Levire. 

ss 


The Evils of Competition. 


As a layman and business man, serving in 
an executive capacity in an enterprise’ founded 
by myself without any capital other than rea- 
sonably good health and the ability to endure 
and struggle, I feelenot only a sympathy for 
the struggles of Gadite, but believe that I can 
diagnose at least a part of the ailments of 
which he complains. 

The Protestant Church, divided into count- 
less sects and schisms, is operating on the com- 
petitive basis, which always means the sur- 
vival of the fittest and the languishing or de- 
struction of the remainder.. The Church is 
very largely what the ministry makes it, and 
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so long as the universally understood and ac- 
cepted principles of Christianity are held in 
subservience to the petty details of denomina- 
tional differences; or so long as continues an 
ambition for the seats in the chief places, 
which are multiplied by a multiplication of the 
schisms, so long will be delayed the answer to 
our Master’s prayer, “That they may be one, 
as we are,” and so long will the cause of 
Christ suffer, and incidentally those connected 
with it. 

If, in theological seminaries and ministerial 
conventions, more of the time which is now 
spent upon predestination, the real presence, 
infant baptism and the like, were devoted to 
the discussion of ways and means of reaching 
the sinner; if the energy and money which is 
spent by competitive churches in building rival 
edifices upon opposite corners were given to 
the winning of souls, we would have fewer 
churches but more Christians, perhaps fewer 
ministers, but the power of each would be 
multiplied, and the salary question would take 
care of itself. Our own city has seventy-five 
churches, many of which are poorly attended 
and continually struggling with the problem of 
making ends meet. Twenty-five would be 
ample to accommodate every one in the city. 
This would mean, on the basis of the same 
number of pastors, that the most capable third 
could be chosen as pastors-in-chief, the mid- 
dle third could assist, and the bottom third, 
who are sacrificing most for the Lord, could 
enter the lucrative professions, and if success- 
ful there, contribute liberally of their sub- 
stance to the work which does not now pros- 
per under them. Comparatively few men are 
capable of leadership, and many unsuccessful 
pastors could become valuable assistants, and 
more effective organizations thus formed. 
Furthermore, if twenty-five vigorous churches 
could supplant seventy-five which are mainly 
struggling ones, there would be no financial 
problem, and the work of the Lord would 
prosper as never before. The ministers do not 
work enough for this end. 

If the ministers will preach upon the Chris- 
tian virtues; preach kindly and tactfully, yet 
without “trimming,” preach just what they 
feel their congregations require and need, we 
will not have such selfish and worldly laymen, 
and the ministers will be properly cared for. 
“Once I was young and now I am old, yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread.” A Critic. 


& 
Is the Gadite to Blame? 


The first impression I received from the 
story of the writer’s experience was one ol 
surprise. I am surprised that Gadite does not 
see that his own narrative convicts him of poor 
business methods. $550 per year is a very 
small remuneration for any man, pitifully 
small for: a trained man in any calling, and 
scandalously so for a minister compelled to 
keep a horse. But if the expenditure of $300 
out of this pittance for the horse and outfit 
is a sample of the rest of our friend’s finan- 
ciering it is not strange that he did not get 
along on other incomes. One is compelled to 
ask also what conceivable conditions could 





. not as significant. 
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oblige a popular pastor of well-to-do Christian 
people to borrow $100 of a Hebrew at the 
equivalent of 70 per-cent. annual interest. Is 
that “business?” The question also arises, 
how is it that in twenty years of successful 
pastoral service as he describes, he did not put 
some one of his charges in such orderly con- 
dition that it would not be possible for “tem- 
poral contracts” to be violated? I am forced 
to conclude that the pastor himself has been 
in some measure responsible for his financial 
difficulties. 

In the fifteen years of my experience I have 
not, at any time, had reason to feel that my 
work as a minister has been insufficiently re- 
warded from the point of view of physical sup- 
port. It is true that many laymen have not 
done their part, but the laity as a whole have 
done all they have promised, and more. In 
all my experience they have not come short 
in a single “temporal contract,” and many they 
have more than fulfilled. And while my ex- 
perience is not that of “The Gadite,” it is as 
genuine as his, and I do not know why it is 
I can not therefore permit 
all laymen to lie under the indictment which 


your correspondent brings. Pastor. 
New York City. s 


A Prophecy. 


“A Challenge to Christian Laymen,” is a 
voice from the prison mentioned in Isa. xxiv, 
22. Clergymen, like the rest of us, are fulfill- 
ing prophecy. ‘Their “many days” are nearly 
up; they shall be visited. 

Wasurinecron, D. C. 


& 
The Question of the Hired Girl. 


A man of the attainments of the Gadite, who 
makes the assertion that a Catholic hired girl 
is compelled to contribute from 20 to 30 per 
cent. of her income to her church, such a man’s 
statement I say should not be taken seriously. 

A Business MAN. 


R. G. SOMERVILLE. 


Undeterred. 


The article, “A Challenge to Christian Lay- 
men,” in a recent number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, has attracted my attention. It is but 
natural that it should, for I am studying for 
the clergy, intending to leave the ranks of 
the laity to enter the order of those minis- 
tering to them. It is because of this fact 
that I feel that I may have some contribution 
on this matter, from the viewpoint of the 
theological student, who has the whole before 
him as a matter of life-history. 

Four years ago, when I had reached what 
I considered the years of discretion (I was 
sixteen), I determined upon the ministry as 
my fittest corner in life’s battlefield. Since 
that time, I have molded my affairs with that 
in view, electing such studies as commended 
themselves for breadth of view and knowledge 
of all the nature and needs of my fellow men, 
the laity: anthropology, sociology, economics, 
psychology and philosophy. Now I am a senior 
in this great Western university, about to 
come to the parting of the ways. I see my 
classmates and fraternity brothers preparing 
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for a life of financial profit, a life in which 
they can honestly and honorably aid their 
fellows and contribute to the world’s work 
and yet maintain themselves in ease and com- 
fort. And I—I, too, am preparing to leave 
my alma mater—for what? For five more 
years of preparatory work, of slaving study 
in a theological seminary where I hope to 
acquire a B.D. and a Ph.D. So far the pros- 
pect is good, for I am drawn to the thoughts 
of other men and to the tracing of the in- 
tricacies of others’ Weltanschaung. But 
what is to become of me after I leave this 
other school, with an education costing at 
least $3,500 since grammar-school days? Am 
I going to be able to achieve my purpose of 
maximum utility: the helping of my fellows 
to better living and clearer knowledge? 

Into everything must enter the pecuniary 
motive, which is not necessarily the mercenary 
motive; for if one completely disregards self 
and selfish things, must he not judged 
still by what he accomplishes? Can thorny 
ground produce good fruit? 

What am I, as a student of the Gospel, to 
expect? Must I fail, despite my own self- 
sacrifice, in my endeavors to fulfill to the 
utmost my capabilities? My duty to my par- 
ishioners will require that I maintain a style 
suitable to the dignified calling of the church; 
but will the duty of my parish be to see to 
it that I have the means wherewith to ac- 
complish this? 

For me the worst feature of the whole af- 
fair is that I must bring hardship upon the 
one of all this world I would fain protect. 
For I am in love, with all youth’s hopes and 
fears, but with mighty limited prospects. 
Must the little lady who faces the future 
fearlessly and gladly, who thinks she knows 
the full extent of the sacrifices entailed by 
the life she consents to lead—must she know 
the bitter pinch of poverty; she who could 
have far, far better if she but would? Must 
I, in my attempts to relieve the burdens of 
others, be the cause of new burdens being 
heaped on her fragile shoulders? 


All this and more, much more, stares at - 


me from the future which I have chosen; and 
tho there is no regret and no desire to turn 
back, I wonder if I, too, must feel the cruel 
weight of an unnecessary cross carelessly 
piled on by a heedless laity. 
A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. 
& 


From a Father. 


I have been especially interested in the arti- 
cle, “A Challenge to Christian Laymen,” for 
the reason that I have a son now attending 
one of our State universities, who has deter- 
mined upon the ministry as his life work. I 
am sending the article to him, not that I 
would have him dissuaded from his course by 
this or any opposing interests, as they might 
be presented, as I think he thoroly under- 
stands the situation, and realizes, to the ex- 
tent of his ability, that he is not to expect 
financial advantage to accrue, but that he may 
not overlook these realities as they exist. 

My idea is that this is not an unusual case, 
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that many of a similar nature exist, and there 
would be more but for the fact that all are 
not so thoroly consecrated to their obligation, 
so obedient to the conception of their duty, 
but take advantage of political means, pos- 
sibly, to advance their personal interests. “The 
absence of conditions favorable to independ- 
ence of thought, speech, action,” is full of 
meaning and portrays the more unfortunate 
side of the real situation. 
O. P. WrittraMs. 
InDItaNaPotis, Inp. 


The Minister and the Mechanic. 


I am a skilled workman in a good mechan- 
ical trade; am about the Gadite’s age, and 
may be his equal in native mental endowment, 
tho less favored by education. And the flat- 
teries I have heard as to my skill are prob- 
ably no less sincere (if less beautifully en- 
grossed) than those he has ‘received from the 
schools. Circumstances led me to take up my 
final life-work at a maturer age than he; so 
if I was glad to begin work at a dollar a day 
it was not because of my youth. Very slowly 
the dollar grew to two, and now I have a 
third, thanks to general prosperity and a great 
local boom. In common with the great mass 
of mechanical workers, my workday has been 
ten hours. My yearly earnings have been 
from $200 to $350, and last year $500. At 
my trade a man can seldom make 200 days’ 
wages in a year. But it is a noble trade, and 
in it I have prospered and saved money. I 
own my home and have a wife who does not 
make it cheaper to board than to keep house. 
And but for broken health I should from 
henceforth feel myself very independent. 

There is an important difference between 
salary and wages which salaried men are apt 
to overlook. The pastor of a large church is 
a very busy man and cannot go fishing every 
fine day.. But when necessity or pleasure does 
take him out of town for a day his salary 
goes right on; if he is sick it goes on; if 
he gets a fortnight’s vacation or the church 
is closed for repairs his pay continues. But 
when the mechanic who works by the whistle 
quits work for an hour, for sickness, or to 
visit with a friend, to attend a convention, 
or because it rains, or there is a shortage 
of material, or for whatever cause, there is a 
clean-cut tangible hole in his pay-check to 
correspond. 

Now, to return to the preachers for a coun- 
ter-illustration: The church of which I am an 
insignificant member has no very rich people 
in it. There are no very rich men in all our 
little city. We are business and professional 
men, mechanics, a fair sprinkling of unskilled 
workingmen, and of farmers from the sur- 
rounding country. Yery few of its nearly a 
thousand members has an income equal to the 
pastor's salary, which is $1,600. For some 
years, at least, we have met our bills prompt- 
ly. Our worthy pastor is a man of mediocre 
intellect, a graduate twenty-five years ago 
from a cheap Western college, and he honors 
his alma mater by adorning his sermons with 
the identical science and philosophy that he 























A MINISTER’S SALARY 


learned in her classrooms; a man who has ° 


risen to his present eminence by hard, faith 
ful service. The job is no sinecure, and the 
salary involves no danger of accumulating a 
bloated fortune. He did not enter the min- 
istry from mercenary motives, but I wonder 
in what secular calling he would have fared 
better. The salaries paid by the larger 
churches in our villages and smaller cities 
compares very well with those of the school 
superintendents in the same towns. Now 
these school positions call for as much educa- 
tion and as great talent and involve as hard 
work and as grave responsibility as the large 
pastorates, and like them, are commonly 
worked up to by a long apprenticeship in 
lesser and scantily-paid positions: 

And as to churches not paying salaries 
promptly: The | sagencoed who is doing mission 
work among the poor or serves struggling 
churches on the frontiers of civilization may 
well feel, with Paul, a Christian delicacy about 
pressing his just financial claims. And if he 
have not, like the Master, meat to eat that 
the world knows not of, he may get hungry 
and discouraged. But in a rich city church, 
such as the Gadite tells of having served, there 
is no sense in a preacher going without bread 
or carfare because his salary is overdue. I 
think those millionaire deacons would have 
had more respect for him had he firmly in- 
sisted upon prompt settlements. If their 
attachments to their church and pastor was 
so weak it wouldn’t stand that much of a 
jolt, I Say the sooner the combination were 
shaken to pieces, the better for all concerned. 

A CARPENTER. 
] 


A Parallel—With a Difference. 


My father was a Methodist preacher in 
Michigan. His period of service covered some 
forty years ending in 1902. Unlike the 
“Gadite’s” father, he was unencumbered with 
titles or distinctions, but was just a plain 
Methodist preacher in towns of 2,000 or less 
population. His salary was never more than 
a $1,000, and in each church but: one part of 
this was house rent, reckoned at $100 or at 
$150. Furthermore, a considerable portion of 
his pay came in kind—hay, wood, produce, 
etc. At one place, the wife of a well-to-do 
farmer wished my mother to take their “quar- 
terage” in “fry-fat.” “Fry-fat” was what the 
good woman had saved from fried and roast 
meats, and its usefulness was in frying pota- 
toes, etc. My mother’s cook-book did not 
call for “fry-fat.” This was the only offer- 
ing in kind that was not accepted as the 
equivalent of cash! 

This salary, small as it was, was never paid 
in full till the night before my father started 
for the annual conference. My most impres- 
sible memories are of the annual struggles 
of the official board, who always met at our 
house, to stretch the receipts, reckoned at 
their fullest value, to the dimensions of the 
salary. 

All of these forty years my father kept 
a horse: often a speedy and once a first-prize 
animal. Oftener than otherwise he had an 
Qut appointment. The Methodist Church, in 
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nearly every town where we lived, was by 
all odds the leading church. The congrega- 
tions were from 300 to 600 people. In this 
period my father paid’my way, almost entire- 
ly thru six years at the State university and 
thru the first year of a divinity school course. 
He had one weakness: a desire to help young 
men, who wanted to go to school, to advan- 
tages which had been denied him. And I 
know of more than a score of such who owed 
their college education, in part, to his finan- 
cial aid. Beside this, nephews knew the way 
to the uncle’s pocketbook and kept the patk 
well trodden. 

My father was a great student. When he 
died his library contained some 2,500 volumes. 
He was far from libraries and he took at one 
time more than twenty papers and magazines, 
of which THe INDEPENDENT was always one. 

He never had any other financial income 
but his salary, except about $2,000 from his 
father’s estate and a like amount of life in- 
surance, when my mother died. 

In 1880 he lost his entire savings, which, 
with interest compounded according to the 
terms of the investment, amounted then to 
nearly $15,000. When he died he left an 
estate of $8,000, on which, for two or three 
years, he had lived in retirement. ; 

The Gadite’s biography and this of mine 
match in all but the results, and the differing 
results show what different men make out 
of the same conditions. There were plenty 
of men, with conditions as good as my fath- 
er’s, who went whining in absolute poverty 
to their graves. Who was to blame for their 
poverty? Surety not the laymen—at least not 
entirely. : 

Now, I am not of those who think min- 
isters are paid enough. My salary is paid 
once a month, in cash, with the precision of 
a clock. It is 40 per cent. greater than my 
father’s ever was. I am like most of my 
neighbors in our denomination in the amount 
of my income, and in its prompt payment I 
consider that, relatively to the times, I am 
about as well off as my father was. And I 
have the further advantage of having learned 
not to expect the impossible interest rates that 
prevailed after the war and to beware of any- 
thing that proposes unusual returns. So that, 
all considered, I do not see why, with health, 
I may not lay up enough to cover my old 
age, as he did—provided I will adapt my liv- 
ing to the economy possible in this age, as 
he did to that of his generation. If he lived 
in a cheaper day in some ways, I am cer- 
tainly saved expenses that he could not avoid 
—for books and papers, for instance. 

I am fully aware that the conditions that 
surrourtd me are not widely prevalent. But 
I do not believe that their remedy lies in 
appeals to laymen! Ministers will never be 
better paid till they demand it. Churches are 
always going to buy good preaching at the 
market price. And so long as there is no 
honor among ministers in the matter of com- 
petition and price-cutting the market price 
will continue low. If a union of carpenters 
is possible, why not a union of the disciples 
of the Carpenter’s Son? 

MIDDLEBORO, Mass. 


G. E. MacILwaln, 











French Presidential Shooting Parties 


BY VICTOR DU BLED 


[The author of the following article is a writer of books and a contributor to the lead- 
ing French periodicals. He is also a sportsman and has taken part in some of the shooting 


parties described below.—EpirTor.] 


HE lover of antitheses, of social 
2 psychology, of historical para- 
doxes, would find much material 
for the gratification of his tastes in two 
books which lie before me as I write. 
The author of one of these volumes is 
President Roosevelt, and the other was 
edited by M. Louis Leddet, of the French 
Forestry Department, under the direction 
of the late President Félix Faure. In 
the first, Mr. Roosevelt tells with verve 
and a charming simplicity his cynegetic 
souvenirs when he was a ranchman; 
what rough times he had chasing the 
buffalo, the moose, the bear, the deer, the 
wolf and the cougar; what hard and 
often dangerous tramps he took, where 
the hunter and the wild beast vied with 
each other in deeds of. strength and en- 
durance. The tales of Fenimore Cooper 
are lived over again. 
In the second book, entitled “Chasses 
de Rambouillet,” the historiographer 


goes back to the earliest times of hunt- 
ing at Rambouillet, and describes the 
famous venatic events of that charming 
wood, where kings, emperors, great no- 
blemen and democratic presidents have 
pursued the fleeing game, and where to- 
day the sport has taken on the form so 
dear to the Parisian hunter—the battue, 
a hygienic sort of pastime, which is not 
fatiguing, rather -tame, which affords 
considerable exercise in a short space of 
time, but where no risk is run, where 
there is no strain on the brain, where the 
strategy and tactics of a great wild hunt- 
ing expedition are unknown, where, in a 
word, all that is required of the gentle 
sportsman is some walking power and a 
fairly good aim. 

From these two books can be drawn a 
bit of philosophy, a whole race theory, or 
at least the confirmation of a theory. The 
President’s volume illustrates the Amer- 
ican, the Anglo-Saxon, race, the race of 

















THE KING OF ITALY HUNTING AT RAMBOUILLET. 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET AT THE RAMBOUILLET HUNT, OCTOBER 14TH-18TH, 1908. 


initiative, loving toil for toil’s sake, play- 
ing with difficulties, going forth to meet 
obstacles whatsoever they may be, bend- 
ing the will to attain an end, and employ- 
ing every sort of quality to attain it, car- 
ing little for titles and etiquet. and 
endowed with a good amount of com- 
mon sense, which prevents seeking the 
philosopher’s stone or trying to square 
the circle. On the other hand, the Latin 
race, the Frenchman, used for so many 
years to.a centralized system of govern- 
ment, more enamored of authority than 
of liberty, apt to sacrifice the substantial 
reality to the shadowy ideal, loving cere- 
monies, pomp and etiquet—but the par- 
allel could be continued indefinitely, and 
would be made up of the false and the 
true, as is the case with all parallels, But 
we have in France many strong, not too 
poetic, well balanced characters—Anglo- 
Saxon Frenchmen; and, if one looks 
about a little, I imagine one will find not 
a few Americans with French character- 
istics; for the different peoples resemble 
one another more than we are apt to ad- 


mit. For instance, we have in. France 
other kinds of shooting than that known 
as battue ; and as the hunting of the buf- 
falo, the bear and the moose is rapidly 
disappearing in the United States, it is 
highly probable that in another half, or, 
it may be, another quarter of a century, 
the hunting on the other side of the At- 
lantic will not differ essentially from that 
which now prevails in our old Europe, 
and the Nimrods of France, England and 
America will be much the same. 

The official shooting parties of the 
past in France were very little like those 
of today. The animals hunted were 
chiefly deer, wolves and wild boars. The 
huntsmen were generally attired in linen 
costumes. The art of falconry was then 
at its hight. There were birds of prey 
for each kind of game—the tiercelet for 
the partridge, the lanner for the fox, and 
the gerfalcon for the heron. The venary 
establishments of our kings were coti- 
ducted on a most lavish scale. Henry 
IV, for instance, had a master of the 
hounds, a grand master of the wolf- 
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hounds, a pack of sixty deer-hounds, a 
pack of forty mastiffs and harriers for 
boar hunting, a hundred archers, a grand 
falconer having under his orders ten 
lieutenants, each charged with a special 
cast of hawks, etc. Sully estimated that 
this ‘hunting establishment cost some 
1,200,000 francs a year. But the ex- 
pense was not the only feature in which 
the royal chase was different from those 
of the presidents of the third Republic. 
Some of our kings did almost nothing 
else than scour the state forests for game. 
Louis XV, for instance, hunted nearly 
every day, much to the disgust of many 
of those who had to follow him. Thus, 
on one occasion, in the Fontainebleau 
forest, when the day’s work had been 
especially tiring, the King called Lans- 
mate, his’ head whipper-in, and said. to 
him: “Are the dogs used up?” “Yes, 
sire, several are.” “And is it the same 
with the horses?” “Yes, sire, they are 


quite broken down.” “Well, we will hunt 


again tomorrow.” Lansmate made no 
reply. “Did you hear what I said, Lans- 
mate? We will hunt again tomorrow.” 
“Yes, sire, I heard the first time. But 
it goes against the grain, that I am al- 
ways asked whether the dogs and horses 
are tired, but nothing is said about the 
men!” But the hunt came off, neverthc- 
less, on the morrow. 

Such are some of the characteristics 
of the royal hunt of France, magnificence, 
a large expenditure of money, a crowd 
of officers, a retinue of servitors, a sport 
regarded as an art and a science which 
required careful study, a sort of duty 
which demanded much leisure and many 
princely residences properly fitted up to 
permit indulging in this costly pastime. 

How different all this is from the offi- 
cial hunting parties of the third Repub- 
lic, which today occur in but two places 
—Rambouillet and Marly, President Fal- 
liéres having abandoned the Compiégne 
forest, which his predecessor, M. Loubet, 
had restored to favor in this particular. 
They present none of the hardships of the 
old royal hunts, and much less the still 
tougher work that President Roosevelt 
rejoices in under the shadow of the 
Rocky Mountains. . In these French 
presidential shooting parties, the game is 
beaten up by the forest guards and stands 
almost still to be killed, so that it is 
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rather a balsamic sport, which requires 
no special training and in which very lit- 
tle art or science is displayed. And great 
simplicity is also observed in the presi- 
dential chase. An army officer and two 
or three forest inspectors fill the post of 
the master of the hounds, the captains 
and lieutenants without number of the 
olden time. They have under their 
orders, some thirty or more forest 
guards, almost all of whom are retired: 
non-commissioned officers. This little 
body of aides suffices to carry out suc- 
cessfully and smoothly the parties given 
by the Elysée to the French and foreign 
official world. Under President Fal- 
liéres, Major Lasson may be called the 
master of the hounds. 

In the annual state budget of France, 
50,000 francs is set aside to’ cover the 
expenses of these presidential hunts, 
which sum is mainly consumed in rais- 
ing game. The forest guards are also 
paid out of it. These guards, by the way, 
form quite an important feature of the 
presidential hunting system. They have 
a house for themselves and family, gen- 
erally pleasantiy situated in the forest. 
Besides their regular salary, they get not 
a little money from “pourboires,” gratui- 
ties given them by the guests of the Pres- 
ident, a custom which many rightfully 
think the President ought to abolish. It 
is the habit to give from ten to twenty 
francs, that is, from two to four 
dollars, to the guard who carries 
your gun and cartridges during the 
break between each battue. over- 
eigns and princes leave a much 
larger sum with these men. The 
Prince of Monaco, on one occasion, 
handed the head guard 400 francs. Each 
guard puts what he gets in a common 
fund, and at the end of the season, they 
divide the total among them, the head 
guard alone having the right to claim 
two shares. 

Rambouillet .is the chief hunting- 
ground of the French Presidents. There 
are some 2,000 acfes, with no roads and 
the whole surrounded by a wall. There 


is more game bred at Rambouillet than 
elsewhere in the state preserves, and, on 
account of the wall, it is more easily 
guarded than in most of the other forests, 
which are more open. Among the more 
recent kinds of game introduced into the 














FRENCH PRESIDENTIAL SHOOTING PARTIES 


Rambouillet forest may be mentioned the 
Japanese deer, known as the cikasou. 
Tho the Marly forest is also surrounded 
by a wall, it is cut up by roads, which 
greatly mars it for shooting purposes. 
But it is more picturesquely situated and 
is much nearer Paris. The Compiégne 
forest is much smaller 
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tion is held in the pheasantry. One or 
two of the menus of these luncheons will 
show how different these French presi- 
dential shooting parties are from the 
strenuous hunts of the American Presi- 
dént, who eats the plainest food when he 
goes forth in quest of big game. 





than either of these, 
containing only about 
500 acres. President 
Félix Faure was the 
first to have the idea 
of hunting at Com- 
piegne, but he aban- 
doned the project, be- 
cause of the expense, 
before it was realized. 
But M. Loubet carried 
it out, thanks to the 
_clever financial man- 
agement of his direc- 
tor of the hunts, Col- 
onel Lamy, tho it cost 
the Elysée budget 
some fifteen to twenty 
thousand francs a 
year. ~ M. — Loubet 
made this sacrifice be- 
cause he thought that 
the Czar, who was 
then about to pay him 
an official visit, would 
like to reside at Com- 
piégne and would be 
pleased to have shoot- 
ing at his very door. 
But the Czar stayed 
at the residence of his 
ambassador in Paris. 
However, M. Loubet, 
during his presidency, 
gave many delightful 
shooting parties in 














this spot so full of in- 
teresting historic 
memories. But Ram- 
bouillet remains the 
favorite of the French 
Presidents. They 
and their friends take the 9:45 train from 
Paris and are back at the capital at 5:48. 
On important days, when the chief guests 
are sovereigns or princes, a luncheon, 
which is made a principal feature of the 
day’s outing, is given in the fine old 
castle. On minor occasions, this func- 


THE HUNTING GUESTS OF THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE, AS SEEN 


BY THE CARICATURIST. 


The King of Belgium, the King of England, the King of Greece, the Czar 
of Russia, the King of Italy andthe King of Portugal and others. 


Here is the menu of the luncheon given 
in honor of the King of Portugal, who 
shot over the Rambouillet preserves with 
President Loubet, on December 17th, 
1904. The list of-dishes was beautifully 
bordered by a design drawn by the well- 
known illustrator, Morand. The three 
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views of the castle given in this article 
are reproduced from this menu, which is 
given below: 

Both President Grévy and President 
Loubet preferred the simple shooting 
parties of their early days, when the 
latter, with a setter and a friend, would 
tramp over the fields in the neighbor- 
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ical smile, the facetious advice of a per- 
sonage of opera bouffe, “Let us speak 
the language of the court, dimmit!” 
Anyway, it is certain that our presidents. 
whether very strong or no as sportsmer. 
have cut a very good figure in the pres- 
ence of foreign sovereigns and_~ diplc- 
mats. I cannot say the same of all our 
cabinet ministers, and their 











wives, especially, for they are 
not always remarkable as 
hunters or shooters. 

President Félix Faure made 
more of this side of his officia‘ 
life than did any other of ou- 
Presidents. He prided hmsel: 
on his knowledge of the sport 
and enjoyed giving style to his 
shooting parties. He was, fur- 
thermore, a very good shot, as 
were, in fact, M. Grévy and M. 
Loubet, who, by the way, was 
left-handed. President Carnot- 
did not care for the sport, and, 
tho he continued the custom, he 
seized every excuse to escape 
from active participation, and 
would attend the presidential! 
shooting parties only when 
etiquet seemed actually to re- 
quire it. President Falliéres 
enjoys the pastime, but to a 
less degree than his immediate 
predecessor, M. Loubet, for he 
abandoned Compiégne, where 
under the Loubet administra- 
tion, were killed every year a 
round thousand pheasants and 
from two to three thousand rab- 
bits. 

M. ‘Loubet’s administration, 
which covered a period extend- 
ing from 1898 to 1906, was also 
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hood of his native Montélimar, and the 
former would do the same in the region 
around Mont-sous-Vaudrey; where man 
and dog would work and where the 
game was somewhat wilder than the 
denizens of a hennery and would flee 
and fight for its life. But official exist- 
ence has its exigenciés, and I imagine 
some of our chief magistrates must have 
repeated more than once, with an iron- 
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the most brilliant of the Third 
Republic as regards the number 
of distinguished personages 
who took part in the official 
shooting parties, for the list includes 
the kings of England, Italy, Por- 
tugal and Spain, and a number of 
Russian grand dukes and lesser lights 
of this category. The best shots among 
these crowned heads were the kings of 
Portugal and Spain. By the way, some 
fifteen months ago, I was an eye-witness 
of the remarkable cynegetic powers of 
the King of Portugal. His Majesty was 
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one of a party of which I was also a 
member at my friend, Baron Henri de 
Rothschild’s, who has one of the finest 
hunting preserves in all France. On this 
occasion, the King killed 1,006 birds or 
animals, between the hours of 8.30 a. m. 
and 4p.m. He fired about 1,400 times. 
Behind him stood four men, who handed 
very rapidly the gun all ready to fire. 

Presidential shooting parties generally 
begin about noon and end about 4 p. m. 
The amount of game killed ranges from 
five or six hundred up as high as 1,300 
birds or animals of one kind or another. 
There is no regular hunting costume; 
one may dress as one likes and be armed 
as one likes. This absence of etiquet 
at least as regards the matter of dress, 
adds considerably to the pleasure of 
these much- sought-after gatherings. 
There are from twenty to twenty-five 
parties each year, separated into two 
grand divisions—official hunting parties 
and private hunting parties. To the first 
category are invited the diplomatic body, 
cabinet ministers and the higher state 
functionaries; to the second, the Presi- 
dent brings his personal friends, well- 
known artists, professors, business men, 
etc. The luncheons on these occasions 
are not only remarkable for good cook- 
ing, but are often characterized by very 
brilliant conversation, especially if there 
happen to be among the huntsmen M. 
Hanotaux, of the French Academy and 
ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, or M. 
Georges Pallain, Governor of the Bank 
of France, who are learned, full of anec- 
dote and famous for their bright sallies 
of wit. With a good story they could 
make up for the lack of game, if this 
were possible at a presidential shooting 
party, just as Mme. de Maintenon used 
to replace the absent roast by an anec- 
dote. 

Etiquet permits the French Presi- 
dents to hunt in the preserves of their 
friends, and several of our chief magis- 
trates have availed themselves of this 
privilege. M. Félix Faure liked nothing 
better than shooting with his old friend, 
M. Duval, at the Boissiére preserves, 
near Nangis. What pleasant recollec- 
tions this spot awakens in me! M. Lou- 
bet also frequently hunted with friends 
during his term of office—with Count 
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Potoki, Henri de Rothschild and several 
untitled republicans of high respecta- 
bility and position. 

A statement of the amount of game 
killed at some of these presidential meets 
may be of interest to foreign readers. On 
October 23d, 1882, under President 
Grévy, the party consisted of seven, in- 
cluding, besides the President, two grand 
dukes and Admiral Jaurés, uncle of the 
present leader of the Socialists’ in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The total num- 
ber of the game killed was 377, of which 
the President brought down 46, he being 
surpassed only by the dukes and the ad- 
miral. On December 28th, 1892, under 
President Carnot, there were ten hunters, 
who totaled 887. The two best shots on 
this occasion were Lord Dufferin, then 
British Ambassador to France, and the 
late M. Develle, then Minister of Agri- 
culture. Next came President Carnot, 
who was a good shot, notwithstanding 
the fact that he seldom took gun in hand. 
The record of October 25, 1897, under 
President Faure, was 691. The party 
consisted of four grand dukes, two 
counts and M. Hanotaux, then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and by its composi- 
tion reflects the President’s tendency to 
surround himself with titled people. His 
love of the sport comes out in the fact 
that during his administration a very de- 
tailed record was kept of all the presi- 
dential meets. This table will give the 
reader some idea of the system observed 
at that time at Rambouillet: 
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1895-1806 46 1,622 2,586 88 8 4,361 
1896-1897 30 3,161 3134 194 25 6,544 
1897-1898 23 3,732 2,082 209 70 6,116 

On December 16th, 1904, while M. 


Loubet was at the Elysée, there was a 
party at Marly, when the figures stood: 
286 pheasants, 241 rabbits, 4 deer, 1 
partridge, two woodcock, 13 ducks, and 
14 other sorts of game—making a total 
of 561. At one of President Falliéres’s 
parties, last January, there were twelve 
guns and a total of 480 deer, rabbits and | 
birds of various kinds. 

On the day after the shooting party, 
or sometimes on the second day after, 





. 
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each guest receives from the President 
six or eight pheasants and a haunch of 
venison, if any deer were killed. In the 
case of a sovereign, he receives at his 
hotel fifty to sixty pheasants. The rest 
of the game is sent to members of Par- 
liament, to high state office-holders, to 
the friends of the President, even to the 
servants of the Elysée Palace, to the city 
hospitals and to members of the munici- 
pal council in which the forest is situated 
where the shooting party met. Nothing 
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is sold. In this respect, an official party 
differs from those given by private indi- 
viduals in France, who, after remember- : 
ing their friends and relatives with pres- 
ents of game, send the rest to the public 
market. I consider this course perfectly 
justifiable, for the expenses attending 
this kind of sport are very great, in some 


‘instances the figures being as high as 


two or three hundred thousand francs 
per year. : 


Paris, FRANCE. 


_ Progress of the Negro 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


PrincipaAL oF TuSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 


WISH very much that a large pro- 

| portion of the American people, 
especially that element that is in- 
clined to grow despondent now and then 
regarding the future relations of the two 
races in the Southern States, might have 
been present last week at Livingston 
College during the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the college. 

Livingston College in a large degree 
is the creation of the African Methodist- 
Episcopal Zion Church. This special re- 
ligious. denomination has a large church 
membership of 530,000, mainly in the 
Southern States, the largest membership 
being in North Carolina and Alabama ; 
3,250 church organizations; about 3,000 
ministers; together with church and 
school property to the value of about 
$2,000,000. 

Twenty-five years ago this Church, 
which had its origin during the days of 
slavery, put on foot an effort to estab- 
lish a college at Salisbury, N. C. The 
leading spirits in establishing this college 
were the present senior bishop, Rt. Rev. 
J. W. Hood, and the late Dr. Joseph C. 
Price, who became its first president and 
who did the most to make the college 
known to the qutside world. Dr. Price 
remained its president until he died, a 
few years ago. He was among the most 


eloquent and prominent members of our 


race in this country. Beginning with 
practically nothing in the way of a plant 
twenty-five years ago, very largely thru 
the efforts of the colored people compris- 
ing this special Church organization, a 
property in grounds and buildings has 
been, created at Livingston to the value 
of $100,000. . 

But the special point in connection 
with this celebration which I think would 
interest the readers of THe INDE- 
PENDENT is in relation to the spirit of 
the occasion during the time I was pres- 
ent. In the first place, even more inter- 
esting to me than the college itself was 
the cleanliness and general order that 
pervaded the entire atmosphere. Sur- | 
rounding the college there are a number 
of neat, beautiful and cultured homes 
owned by the professors and colored 
people who have moved into that com- 
munity for the purpose of educating 
their children. The general appearance 
of these cottages inside and outside 
would do credit to the civilization of al- 
most any people in any country. 

On the day that I happened to be pres- 
ent, I should say that there was a gath- 
ering of three thousand people on the 
grounds. There were present, I think, 
seven or eight bishops of this Church, 
headed by Rt. Rev. J. W. Hood and Rt. 
Rev. A. Walters, hundreds of ministers 
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and teachers, and people representing ev- 
ery walk of life among the colored peo- 
ple. There were present in the same 
audience at least five hundred of the 
leading white people, men and women, 
of Salisbury, and of the State of North 
Carolina; the Governor himself was 
present to represent the State on Friday. 
Many of the most prominent white peo- 
ple sat upon the same platform with the 
president of the college and the bishops 
and other prominent negroes. The 
Mayor and his wife were present at ev- 
ery session of the exercises. Notwith- 
standing the Mayor is a Democrat, I was 
told that he received practically every 
colored vote cast in the municipal elec- 
tion on account of his fairness toward 
the colored race. 

During the days that this celebration 
lasted $8,000 were secured in cash and 
promises for the benefit of the college. 
Some very interesting lessons were 
learned in connection with the securing 
of this money. It was given in amounts 
ranging from twenty-five cents to a 
thousand dollars. The man who gave 
the thousand dollars would not permit 
‘ his name to be known, but it has now 
become an open secret that this generous 
amount was contributed by Dr. W. H. 
Goler, the president of the college, a 
negro. When the hour came for sub- 
scriptions, it was both interesting and en- 
couraging to see a colored bishop get up 
and announce his subscription of perhaps 
fifty dollars, a colored woman stand and 
announce a subscription of ten dollars or 
cash, and then the next second to see the 
Mayor of Salisbury announcing his sub- 
scription for a generous amount, a white 
banker in Salisbury arising in his place 
and announcing a subscription of fifty 
dollars, a merchant in Salisbury an- 
nouncing a subscription of twenty-five 
dollars, and so on to the end. The white 
people seemed to be just as anxious that 
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as large a sum of money be secured for. 
the college as was true of the colored 
people. “They seemed just as proud of 
the success of the college as was true 
of the large colored audience present. 
Taking it all in all, it was one of the 
finest demonstrations of the ability of the 
two races to live together in peace and 
harmony I have witness in a good while 
in the South. 

This occasion also impressed itself on 
me in another direction. One can find 
fewer finer object lessons in the way of 
self-help on the part of the negro than 
is presented at Livingston College. The 
colored people themselves from the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
denomination spend annually about $14,- 
297 out of their hard earnings and pov- 
erty in maintaining this college. 

May I add, in closing, that there are 
two unfinished buildings upon the 
grounds. In each case the buildings are 
sorely needed. One is to replace a 
building destroyed by a fire some years 
ago, upon which practically no insur- 
ance was secured. Another is an entire- 
ly new building. to fill a long-felt want. 
A few thousand dollars would complete 
each one of these buildings, and I believe 
that there are enough people in America, 
especially in view of the fact that these 
people have raised eight thousand dollars 
to help themselves, who would like to 
contribute enough money to complete 
these much-needed buildings and let the 
college go on doing its work for the up- 
building of the race and the unification 
of all the people in the South. 

No man could have witnessed the ex- 
ercises in connection with this anni- 
versary without being impressed, first, 
with the efforts of the colored people to 
help themselves, and, secondly, with the 
willingness of a large element of the 
best white people in that region to help 
the race toward a higher and better life. 

Tuskecee, ALA. 




















My Rose Garden in June 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutTHor or “THe Country Home,” “Our Herepity rrom Gop,” Etc. 


shaded bank, and faces the east. I 

like to see the sun hunt out the 
roses in the early dawn and kiss them. 
How they blush; and the dew on the 
petals looks like tears! My apple 
orchard is just above, on the slope, and 
spreads over the knolls, all the way to 
Harding’s meadows. I dream o’ nights 
of the red apples I picked from these 
trees when a boy—it was half a hundred 
years ago, and there the trees are still— 
but tall and full. I was a schoolboy, and 
going home every evening I climbed up 
to the Spitzenburgs, in the tops of the 
trees, and sat there among the red ap- 
ples, looking over the valley; and then I 
resolved, when a man, to have plenty of 
two things, apples and roses. 

These two things are not only the 
finest things on earth, but they are first 
cousins in the vegetable world. The ap- 
ple blossom is a single rose, and it is the 
model after which all roses have been 
made, and the best ones colored. An- 
other cousin is the pear; and, in fact, the 
whole family constitutes a group that for 
beauty and value cannot be excelled. I 
have them all, and they are here in sight 
of each other. Cherries and plums go 


|" lies down the swale, on a partly 


down the other side of the apple orchard, 
where they face the raspberries and the 
blackberries that follow the fences—a 
swath of thorns that few boys like to 
squeeze thru. 
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Nor is this all; for in the 


mellow, moist soil of the swale, right 
alongside of the roses, is the happiest, 
prettiest, sweetest of all the members of 
this Rosaceze family—my strawberries. 
Any one who has less than fifty varie- 
ties of roses is full of self-denial—a use- 
less quality in these days. If you wish 
to buy a selection you should take your 
pencil and mark off the catalog those 
you do not wish for. Gradually you will 
work your way down to half a hundred, 
possibly not less than a hundred. You 
will not strike off all the old-fashioned 
sorts, for almost as good as seeing the 
little mother once more is it to have a 
bunch of the cinnamon roses and the 
grass pinks that she loved so well and 
tended so carefully. Nearly as full of 
memory and peace are the Damson roses 
and the Cabbage rose. They shall never 
be banished from my home, and they 
shall always have a canny spot, where 
they may be happy and do their best. 
The first potted rose that I ever saw 
was Sanguinea, blood-red, and always in 
blossom. I remember it best in the old, 
big brown kitchen, where, in winter, it 
lifted its head six, feet from. the window 
sill, up among the strings of dried ap- 
ples. It was as full in December as in 
June, and the fragrance went far to 
make housework peaceful. [Mem., 
roses like sunshine, and they like the 
steam from the washing tub.] That 
rose will always be linked in memory to 
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the sweet face of the one who tended it 
and me; and who governed us both as 
well. I have planted it on her grave. 
So memory links us together by many a 
curious and pleasant mnemonic. I also 
remember John Carey mainly by the 
John Hopper rose that grew by his door, 
and on the other side a Seckel pear tree 
—he and that rose were so much alike, 
big and hearty, both in bush and blos- 
som, and as modest as wholesome. They 
both had thorns, I remember, but only 
for protection. Sanguinea was a China 
rose and John Hopper was a Hybrid 
Perpetual. 

Now the best of the China class are 
Agrippina, and Malmaison, and Her- 
mosa, and not many more; but of the 
Hybrid Perpetual one may collect about 
him a long list of magnificent roses. 
Among the best you will find American 
Beauty, the largest and sweetest and 
best of all the extremely hardy sorts. It 
is always in bloom, of exquisite form 
and wonderful sweetness. It is a great 
thing to be loved by everybody, even on 
the part of a rose, and it is a great thing 
to have the right sort of name and live 
up to it. But Clio is hardly one whit in- 
ferior to its rival, a rosy pink with a 
flower almost globular. Giant of Battles 
and John Hopper and Jubilee make a 
trio of scarlet, rose and crimson. Dins- 
more is a crimson scarlet, and Lord 
Raglan I remember always for its honey 
odor, and General Jack because so many 
other roses try to beat it in its shining 
crimson and cannot do it. Margaret 
Dickson is the most superb of all the 
whites, Magna Charta of the violet crim- 
sons, while Paul Neyron is the biggest 
and heartiest in all the list, and it is as 
sweet as it is big. I like Ulrich Brunner 
because it is always in bloom, giving us 
crimson flowers edged and flamed with 
scarlet. However, most of the Hardy 
Perpetuals blossom only once in the 
year, in spite of their name, and that will 
not do for a rose lover in these days. On 
the other hand, most of the Tea roses are 
too tender for our Northern gardens, 
and we must be careful in selecting them 
or we ‘Shall find the labor of protection 
quite too much for us. 

We are, however, no longer compelled 
to make our choice between the classes 
named. About twenty years ago, from 
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somewhere, appeared the first of a cross 
giving us the hardiness of the Perpetuals 
and the sweetness of the Teas—with 
continuous bloom. This marvel was 
called the La France. It still stays with 
us, and it always will, and it has with it 
five other La Frances, of different col- 
ors. These six constitute a cluster truly 
magnificent. If you wish to hunt for 
them you must call for Duchess of 
Albany, a red rose; Augustine Guinois- 
seau, a white rose; Mad. Pernet Ducher, 
a yellow rose; the Striped La France, 
and the Climbing La France. These 
hybrid teas are nearly hardy, and many 
of them quite so in New England. It 
was a grand field to work in, and it has 
been worked to magnificent advantage. 
Nearly all of our finest new roses come 
under this head. 

The glory of the very newest roses is 
Killarney, an Irish rose, as full of 
blarney as it is of sweetness—a Hybrid 
Tea, bringing the fresh cheeks of a half- 
wild Irish lassie, and the name of the his- 
torical lake where she is to be found. 
The bush is stout and of a deep bronze- 
green shade—a beauty without a bloom; 
but the buds are long and pointed and 
the flowers of enormous size and tea 
fragrance. They are to be had every 
day in the whole round year, and the 
bush is hardy as far North as an elm 
tree will grow. Another Irish gem is 
the J. B. Clark; color intense scarlet, 
clouded with a dark crimson, like the 
blush on a plum; while the growth is 
stout, and the green is nearly as dark 
bronze as Killarney. But the wonder is 
the size and substance of the blossom; 
sometimes seven inches in diameter and 
five inches in depth. It is the modern 
edition of the Cabbage rose. 

Another group that I think would 
please the most fastidious might be made 
of Cherry Ripe, a wonderfully free flow- 
ering hybrid tea, with light rosy crimson 
flowers, almost globular, and fragrant as 
the best rose in the list. With this. put 
Betty, another of the Irish roses, with a 
ruddy gold flower, of glorious form and 
deliciously perfumed. It is never out of 
bloom from June till November, and in 
Florida you may pick flowers of Betty 
all winter. Liberty is a deep crimson 
scarlet, and it has raised a sensation ev- 
erywhere. You see, when we come to 
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talk of roses, we soon use up all the 
superlatives in the English language. 
Anyhow, there is no rose that beats Lib- 
erty, taking it all round, for color and 
sweetness and strength of growth. The 
original plants of this rose cost $7,500; 
you can buy one now for twenty-five 
cents. I have never yet quite worshiped 
a rose, but I am willing to go down on 
my knees to admire Virginia Coxe, when 
it is in a blaze of its dark velvety blos- 
soms—as it almost always is. Then 
Helen Gould must be welcomed to make 
this group complete. It is one of the 
most satisfactory roses for everybody 
that was ever introduced. Its long- 
pointed buds are always breaking open 
into great, rosy pink flowers, as double 
as double can be and as sweet as a rose 
can be. Perhaps we will not be content 
without adding The Queen, for this is 
one of the best, if not the best, ever- 
blooming white rose in existence. It 
never gets tired of blooming, and its 
color is as pure as its odor, which fairly 
fills the air. 

One may easily get into a tangle, after 
all of this, or puzzle, if you prefer, over 
Safrano, Solfatere, Malmaison, Cather- 
ine Mermet, The Bride and the Queen’s 
Scarlet—all old roses with a reputation 
and with friends who will contend for 
them all over the country. Then, 
among those not quite so old, we have 
Magnafrano, President Carnot, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Augusta Victoria, Win- 
nie Davis (a magnificent new rose 
named in honor of the daughter of the 
Confederacy) ; all noble flowers, but per- 
haps no better than Admiral Dewey and 
Admiral Schley. It was a capital 
thought to recognize noble characters in 
noble flowers. Queen Victoria recog- 
nized the compliment by graciously say- 
ing that she wished she were one-half 
as beautiful as her namesake. Empress 
Eugenia is hardly behind the others, and 
Frances E. Willard has pure snow-white 
buds and blossoms of the largest size 
and most perfect form, just as they 
ought to be. 

But how easily one may be lost ram- 
bling among the roses; and even yet I 
have not named what the rose growers 
have come to call the Cochet Set—five 
superb ever-blooming Hybrid Teas. 
Well, if I were compelled to be satisfied 
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with just five roses, I would take these 
—one of pink, one snow-white, one red, 
one yellow, one crimson; and every. one 
of them superb. Ah, well! Let me get 
away from these delightful companions, 
or my gossipy notes will find no end. I 
cannot tell you what my roses have done 
for me in the way of sweetening life, and 
possibly sweetening character. The 
charm of growing roses is their compan- 
ionableness. I do not know why a 
robin, of all birds, seems to be nearest 
to us; nor why a rose, of all flowers, gets 
a warm place in our affections—but so 
it is. ‘ And that, I. suppose, is why so 
many of them. carry .human names. 
Then, for giving away, a bunch of roses 
or a single rose is the sweetest, simplest 
and best of all tokens of love. And to- 
morrow there will be just as many more 
smiling at you from the bushes; you can 
be as generous as you please. But when 
you go to buy your roses, for I -know 
that I have set you all agog for a bed of 
your own, do not accept the little slips of 
bushes, three or four inches high, with 
roots just started, but always buy good, 
stout two-year olds, and insist that they 
be grown on their own roots—as a rule. 
All these modern roses tax us if we de- 
sire to have’them in perfection. They 
will not give us noble flowers on feeble 
wood. They are gross feeders and rare- 
ly cry enough. You should have a com- 
post pile of old barn manure, and sod, 
and decomposed leaves, with a portion of 
coal ashes or sand, or both, to more com- 
pletely make the soil friable. 

This rosebed of mine is hid, away 
back from the roadways, along the slope 
of the Oriskany Valley. But if you wish 
to know what a rose wilderness is go to 
middle Florida—down there where you 
will get confused as to winter and sum- 
mer, and can pick a Malmaison in Jan- 
uary or a Queen’s Scarlet at any time. 


‘You go by a negro hut run all over with 


Cherokee roses, and sometimes a Brides- 
maid twined with the other; cardinal 
birds flitting thru to clean them of in- 
sects—or is it to compare their scarlet 
breasts with the séarlet roses? You can 
do anything you please with the running 
sorts, for they never kill back—especial- 
ly arching over gateways and bowering 
well-curbs and henhouses. Perhaps the 
hens do not lay any more eggs; but the 
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chicks and roses make wonderfully pret- 
ty pictures. Huge pines overhead, with 
trunks sixty feet to the first limbs, and 
Bignonia golden-flowered, climbing up 
seventy-five feet in a season, and, in Jan- 
uary, swinging out immense banners of 
yellow and green—altogether is it not 
fine! But even the roses must divide 
the law with the ever-present and ever- 
changing profusion of wild flowers. 

I am proud of Florida; it is rightly 
named. Snow and ice do not touch its 
borders ; frost rarely smells of its loquats 
and roses. The wing of a blizzard some- 
times fans it gently, but zero is not in its 
vocabulary. Its lakes are just big 
enough for a farmer to own a whole one, 
and so he may grow shad in the shade of 
his own porches. I am not sure which 
member of the rose family I prefer in 
March; whether it be the peach, half- 
covered with blossoms and half with 
fruit; the plum, just tossing its infinite 
white petals to the Gulf breeze ; the crim- 
son strawberry, covering the ground; or 
Safrano and General Lee, covered with 
their great yellow and carmine buds. On 
the whole, I think it is the only one that 
I do not have here, as yet, the apple; the 
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kingliest rose of them all; and for that I 
must go back to my New York valley. 

And here, here between the orchards 
that half-cover the sloping hillsides, the 
rose has had the good judgment to blos- 
som in June. It has had the pick of the 
months, and the month has had the pick 
of the flowers. It has left to May the 
shrubs, May with its occasional squalls 
of snow and its burst of summer sun- 
shine. It has left to August the lilies; 
but in June, sweetest and completest of 
months, with its green meadows and its 
strawberries, the rose revels everywhere. 
It clambers over the rock piles and the 
stone fences, laughing with the soft 
breezes; it flings handfuls of odors into 
our sleeping rooms; it ozones the world. 
There are enough for the poorest, and 
enough for the children. Great bunches 
are on the table of the school ma’am, 
and, as I write, I catch inspiration from 
those that, climbing around my window, 
look in upon my work. How many 
poems have they written? Blessed June! 
You not only share with May the king- 
ly apple blossom, but you have all to 
yourself the queenly rose. 


Curnton, N. Y. 





Summer Song 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Docwoopn in the dales 
Whitens hour by hour; 
Iris in the swales 
Feathers into flower; 
And the oriole, 
Thru the golden noon, 
Pours his lyric soul 
Out in tune! 


Life’s a wondrous cup 
Flooded to the brim; 
Seize it, friend, and sup 
Ere the day grows dim! 
Spelled with ecstasy, 
Free from every gyve, 
It’s enough to be 
Just alive! ; 
Curnton, N. Y. 











How New York Appears to a 
Southern Woman 


BY, MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


New York is a wonderful 
place, broadening to the 
mind but confusing to the 
morals. The people do not 
reckon life by morals, in- 
deed, but by “conditions.” 

They have a great deal of infor- 
mation, but not much wisdom. They 
are fresh and appear to be develop- 
ing a new kind of egregiousness 
which makes them at once depressingly 
pessimistic and absurdly optimistic. And 
I have never seen any place where there 
was greater need of pure food laws for 
the mind. They have absolutely no pro- 
tection against any kind of knowledge, 
however dangerous. And, all told, they 
are diabolically intelligent. I did not 
meet a single person who could not get 
the best of me in the discussion, no mat- 
ter how wrong he was. But my only 
misgiving was one which every South- 
erner must entertain, of not knowing 
whether the people were kind to me be- 
cause they really liked me, or because it 
was their aggravatingly superior wav of 
bearing with what they considered a nar- 
row-minded, invincibly ignorant person. 

A Northern visitor in the South is al- 
Ways more interested in the blacks, the 
desperately poor and disreputable, than 
in the rest of us. Personally, I have no 
doubt that this taste, this curiosity, this 
morbid sympathy had much to do with 
the abolition zeal in the North before the 
war. However that may be, Southern- 
ers do not share it; and I was more par- 
ticularly interested in the respectable 
people of New York. There were no 
young ones among them. I did not see 
a dozen children during the month I was 
there, except on the Bowery. But, of 
course, New York is not dependent upon 
this source for its population. It im- 
ports citizens from the ends of the earth, 
full-grown and work-broken. This ac- 
counts in part for the seething mind to 
be found there. We bring up our own 
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generation here in_ the 

South, and so we know what 

we are getting. It keeps us 

a trifle behind the times, but 

we are repaid in peace of 

mind. When a man is au- 

tocthonous he is not so likely to throw 
bombs or to kick against the pricks. If 
New York had more babies in its homes 
there would be fewer “revolutionists” in 
its streets. 

Another thing one misses upon the 
streets is the cheerfulness of the poor. 
With us they are still the. happiest ‘class 
as a whole. But in New York they 
wear a wise, cynical, bitter look, as if 
they had caught on, and considered that 
they had been cheated. They have 
learned the lesson of the new economists. 
They are not thankful for charity. They 
want their rights—that is, Wall Street 
and the fulness thereof, share and share 
alike. These low - browed, sulky looks 
contrast strangely with the mercenary 
formation of the human countenance in 
the more prosperous parts of the city 
like Fifth avenue. However, it is no use 
to put on airs. We are getting the same 
expression down here as fast as we can. 
The difference is that on Fifth avenue it 
is a remote million-dollar stare and with 
us it is a simple one-dollar look. The 
former is founded upon financial ego- 
tism, the latter upon financial incom- 
petency, and it is hard to tell which is 
worse for those who come after us. 

The finest looking, most intelligent 
and capable people to be seen in New 
York are on the ferries and subways in 
the late afternoons. They have not yet 
got the ugly money birthmark, and they 
evidently belong to the achieving class 
who govern the city, count her change 
and keep an eye upon the government. 
But this reminds me to say that for peo- 
ple who have excellent manners at home 
and in their own social circles, New 
York men have the worst I ever saw in 
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public. They are as innocent of courtesy 
as Brobdingnagians. When I com- 
plained of this to one of them, he said 
that it was “due to the shape of Man- 
hattan Island.” It was not wide enough 
to permit business men to carry their po- 
liteness around with them. But my own 
impression is that there is a sentiment 
against courtesy, especially to women, on 
the grounds that it is mawkish and that 
they do not deserve it. Possibly they 
agree with Schopenhauer, who thought 
that the notion of gallantry and rever- 
ence for women are products of Teu- 
tonico-Christian stupidity. He says 
“these notions have served only to make 
women more arrogant and overbearing ; 
so that one is occasionally reminded of 
the holy apes in Benares, who, in the 
consciousness of their sanctity and in- 
violable position, think they can do ex- 
actly as they please.” Certainly this 
comment cannot apply to the women on 
the cars and in other public places in 
New York, but it is the men who remind 
one of the holy apes of Benares. This 
may not indicate a reversion to type, of 
course, but it shows an astonishingly 
primitive nature impervious to the softer 
graces of civilization. 

I have already intimated a partiality 
for respectable people, but there is an- 
other reason why the stranger does not 
see all the people in New York, nor even 
all the different kinds. Race prejudice 
there is so strong that it results in local 
segregations almost incredible to the 
more liberal-minded Southerner. I did 
not learn, for example, where they keep 
their negroes, Chinese and Hottentots, 
except when they invite them to dine— 
this invitation to dinner now and then 
is the subterfuge used there in the place 
of that universal social equality which 
they advocate for us in the South. As 
a matter of fact, New York is the home 
of all the different kinds of race antipa- 
thy. The whites, blacks, yellows and 
browns have a natural aversion to one 
another. We know nothing of these 
jungle sensations here. 
simply the duty of preserving the stand- 
ard and integrity of a higher race from 
the disintegrating effects of a lower, all 
the harder to do because we have an af- 
fection for the latter. And this differ- 
ence illustrates a universal difference be- 


With us it is’ 
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tween the people of the North and the 
South which must .interest the close ob- 
server. The former are more highly de- 
veloped intellectually, but they are de- 
cidedly more primitive and savage and 
tribal natured every other way. They 
are not nearly so evenly civilized as 
Southerners; and they have apparently 
used their gifted heads to preserve these 
primitive traits of hardness and ferocity 
against each other. 

But of the people I did see, those on 
the Bowery showed more monotony of 
features than any other. The only thing 
like it is‘a big negro quarter on a South- 
ern plantation where the same lack of 
variety exists in the cast and expression 
of the black faces. And there were fif- 
teen hundred Germans in the Atlantic 
Garden one afternoon who looked like 
twins; but this probably resulted from 
the fact that they were all half-asleep. 
A poor young thing who thought she 
could laugh with her legs was on a stage 
in front trying to amuse them. This was 
why they slept. It is impossible to amuse 
people in New York, because their fac- 
ulty for amusements is jaded, and most 
of them have lost the power of illusion. 
The only way to deceive them is to let 
them deceive themselves. They go to 
the theaters and aggravate themselves 
with an analysis of the play, but they do 
not come under the spell of it, because 
they have the decomposing mind. 

Evidently there are as many of the 
people who belong to the eternal order 
in New York as elsewhere, or the thing 
would not hold together as it does. But 
because they do belong to the order, 
rather than to the disorder, they attract 
less attention than those who simply 
make the prevailing noise of the place. 
These have a consciousness founded 
upon an egotism so naive as to be divert- 
ing. This accounts in part for their 
obsession for “world movements.” You 
do not need to be a great or gifted per- 
son in New York to lead a “world move- 
ment.” All you need is the idea and 
the vocabulary. Even if you do some- 
thing wrong or queer or foolish, you do 
not drop out of notice in your embarrass- 
ment, but you select the “movement” 
which corresponds to your dilemma and 
you give lectures upon your “specialty.” 
Fortunately the wise old world is rare- 
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ly ever moved. Here are the delegates 
to the Peace Congress, for example, get- 
ting ready to move for “universal 
peace.” It is a grand idea they have got 
merely in their heads. Nothing in his- 
tory or experience warrants it. We 
shall never have universal peace, because 
we do not want it. A nation may have 
its little decadent spell for a generation 
or so when the bankers and tariff-makers 
get the best of the situation, but it can- 
not last, because men are not born civil- 
ized, and eventually enough of them will 
escape to make a stand against the bed- 
sores of a too-peaceful civilization. 
Down here we are too sane to enter- 
tain such illusions; and we think more 
of ourselves than we do of the world. 
And even if this is selfish, it is not so 
bombastic as mistaking a torchlight pro- 
cession for a “revolution.” We are not 
nearly so clever as the people who make 
these mistakes, but the kind of sense we 
have keeps us level-headed. The pecul- 
iarity of these thrilling, stirring world 
errants is that they speak in terms of 
universality about abridged personal ex- 
periences. Besides, they do not mean 
what they say. They have the most 
daredevil brain courage, but, observed 
closely, even the “terrorists” prove to be 
lambs in wolves’ clothing. The most 
looked-down-upon man I saw in New 
York was a poor. apologetic anarchist 
who had missed his cue and actually 
thrown a bomb somewhere. He sus- 
tained the same relation to the terrorists 
that a man who eats with his knife sus- 
tains to polite society—an egregious per- 
son incapable of understanding the spirit 
of the thing. And so he was. He 
thought that these people who talk so 
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threateningly about turning things up- 
side down were in earnest, but they are 
not. Their forte is to “create public 
sentiment.” Somebody else will do the 
world moving if it is ever done. 

In conclusion, New York is spiritual- 
ly minded, but not religious. The peo- 
ple do not go to church for the same rea- 
son that we do. We go for the sake of 
convention, or because we are really 
pious, or because we hope some time to 
be convicted of our sins. And they do 
not seem to feel the need as we do of be- 
ing born again. Most of them are too 
well fortified with theories of evolution 
even to bother about repentance, and one 
almost, fears that some of them regard 
sin as a preliminary stage of virtue. But 
without exception they are keen humani- 
tarians, and they ask no odds of the will 
of God. They can do their duty without 
prayer or fasting, and they visit the 
widow and the orphan as if the Lord had 
nothing to do with it. In short, they are 
academic sentimentalists. They are 
deeply moved by any kind of abuse, and 
they will go to admirable lengths to cor- 
rect it; but there is nothing personal in 
their championship. They care not at 
all for the people whom they rescue ex- 
cept to take credit for them in some kind 
of “report.” They have a theory of life 
which takes the kindness out of charity 
and which insults gratitude. Having 
bound up his sores and called an ambu- 
lance, a New York humanitarian would 
coolly turn his back upon a Lazarus and 
never think of him again. Nothing 
could be more heartless, but it is what 
you may expect of people whose civil- 
ization is designed chiefly for the head 
and not the heart. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Devolution”? and Other Topics in 
Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


66 EVOLUTION?” is naturally the 
[) subject of public discussion 
here which especially interests 
me. In their measure for the establish- 
ment of a Council in Dublin, the Liberal 
Ministers have shown their hand with 
regard to what they propose to do for 
Ireland at present in the matter of na- 
tional self-government. Now it is es- 
sentially necessary to bear in mind the 
words “at present” when we come to 
consider the meaning, the purpose, and 
the value of the proposal which Mr. Bir- 
rell offered to the House of Commons a 
few days ago. If the new arrangement 
were put forward as a Home Rule pro- 
ject then it would, indeed, seem to be but 
a very poor joke utterly unworthy of so 
brilliant a master of humor as Mr. Bir- 
rell. But then we must bear in mind that 
not only was the measure never put for- 
ward as a plan of Home Rule, but that it 
was again and again distinctly announced 
as meant only to be a first step in that 
course of devolution by means of which 
Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman and 
his colleags propose to prepare Ireland 
for the work and the responsibilities of 
Home Rule. 

The very word “devolution” itself has 
grown upon us and become part of our 
daily speech—! often feel inclined to 
wish that we had not'been favored with 
that addition to our common parlance— 
in order that we might the more clearly 
understand how gradual was to be the 
process of development by which Ireland 
was to grow into the ‘capacity. for mind- 
ing her own business. I need hardly say 
that I do not believe Ireland needs any 
such gradual process of devolution, a 
process thru which the Canadian and 
Australasian colonies were not compelled 
to pass, and that I feel quite sure she is 
as well able to manage her own affairs 
at this moment as is any other country 
in the world. All that I am desirous to 
impress upon my readers is that the 
measure now introduced was announced 
to us from the very beginning merely 7s 
a first and experimental stage in the 


journey toward a complete system of 
Home Rule. It was in that sense that 
Mr. John Redmond, the leader of the 
Irish National Party in Parliament, re- 
ceived and interpreted the measure and 
in that sense, and that alone he gave it 
his very moderate and carefully qualified 
approval. 

Mr. Redmond has a remarkable com- 
bination of two qualities not often found 
combined in a political leader, brilliant 
eloquence and genuine statesmanship. 
He took the Government measure for 
what it is worth and for no more, ac- 
cepting it merely as an avowed instalment 
of the great and complete work yet to 
come. The measure at all events gives 
to Irishmen the right of managing a 
large proportion of their national affairs 
by a governing council of whom the great 
majority are to be elected by Irish Na- 
tional votes, a national council which is 
to disestablish once for all and utterly 
that odious system of Castle government 
which for so many generations has 
worked with such degrading influence 
on the whole condition of Ireland. Mr. 
Redmond did not, however, commit him- 
self to any absolute adoption of the meas- 
ure as it stands. He and his followers 
gave their vote in favor of the first read- 
ing, in other words the mere introduction 
of the bill, but he reserved his course of 
action with regard to its further stages 
until the great Irish National Conven- 
tion brought together for the purpose, 
and representing the feelings of Irish- 
men at home and abroad shall have fully 
considered the whole subject and given 
its decision. : 

I may say for myself that I am very 
hopeful on the whole with regard to the 
meaning and the ultimate effect of this 
devolution process. I feel well assured 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the’ 


‘Liberal Prime Minister, is a sincere and 


convinced supporter of the principle of 
national self-government for Ireland. I 
have felt quite satisfied on this point for 
many years and I know that he is not 
a man to be shaken in his conviction by 
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any doubts or hesitations or fears on the 
part of some of his colleags who may 
feel inclined to keep: in tone with the 
views favored by what is called “society” 
and the West End. I know also that 
Herbert Gladstone, Home Secretary in 
the present Liberal Ministry, was a con- 
vinced Home Ruler even before his illus- 
trious father had become a convert to the 
Home Rule doctrine. I know John Mor- 
ley and John Burns, and I therefore look 
out with unabated confidence to the new 
era which is opening in the history of 
my native land. 

I have lately been studying a most re- 
markable pamphlet published my Messrs. 
P. S. King & Son, of Orchard House, 
Westminster. It is entitled “The Dis- 
tribution of Land,” and its author is the 
Hon. Rollo Russell. Mr. Russell comes 
of a great house and is a member of a 
family which has made an undying im- 
pression on the history of England. He 
is a son of the late Earl Russell, the 
famous Lord John Russell, who pro- 
posed and carried the great Reform Bill 
of 1832. Rollo Russell’s work, just pub- 
lished, will, I am sure, be found intensely 
interesting by American readers. It 
deals with the land system, the semi- 
feudal system as he calls it, with regard 
to the settlement and ownership of land 
in Great Britain. Mr. Russell truly says: 

“It is astonishing when we consider how 
far Liberal ideas have carried us in some di- 
rections during the last eighty years, to find 
that we are stiil trammelled with an anti- 
quated and clumsy system of law which drives 
from their own country-side all but a small 
remnant of the men of Britain, and that most 
of that remnant exists at the caprice of the 
so-called owner of the land.” 

This sentence may be said to contain 
the text of Mr. Russell’s argument. He 
goes on to say: 

“Tt is hardly possible for any one who cares 
‘for the future of our race to pass first thru 
the open uninhabited country and then thru 
that mass of degraded population which 
festers in our large towns, without feeling, if 
he realizes the causes at work, that the first 
object of the British people as a whole should 
be to resume their right to their own land.” 

I shall not attempt here any summary 
ofthis most valuable work. I only think 
it necessary to say that by the most care- 
ful and accurate array of facts and fig- 
ures, by the most exhaustive argument 
compressed nevertheless into what is 
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comparatively a very limited space, Mr. 
Russell makes good his case. Let it be 
borne in mind that these pages are not 
the diatribes of some impassioned agi- 
tator born in some region of wild and 
unlettered democracy, but that they ex- 
press the convictions of an aristocrat be- 
longing to the highest order, a man of 
the best culture and scholarship, a man 
who has taken little or no part in active 
political warfare and who is led to his 
conclusions by a profound study of the 
whole subject and by an intense and 
hereditary sympathy with the cause and 
the sufferings of the poor and the labor- 
ing classes. I quote again from Mr. 
Russell : 


“In a careless way we assume that we Eng- 
lish own England. In equity and in theory we 
do; in fact we do not. We realize that as 
Britons we have to defend Great Britain 
against foreign enemies. That is not our im- 
mediate task and it never will be if we keep 
true to our duties, our rights and our religion. 
Invasion has to be guarded against but it is 
a remote contingency, and our strength will 
perish from British delinquencies before we 
are conquered from. outside. * ~~ The 
enemy of England is in the midst of us, inflict- 
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ing inexpressibly more serious damage upon 
the British people that would be suffered from 
any foreign aggressor. What Frenchman has 
permarently lost his footing on the soil and his 
home thru defeat by Germany? Has any been 
denied the right to build a house, to buy a 
field, to sit by the threshold, cultivate his 
garden, and to rear his family in pure air amid 
loved surroundings? Yet over the greater part 
of England every one of these primary rights, 
these most precious elements of peace is denied 
to the cultivator.” 


These are Mr. Russell’s 
tions, his convincing arguments 


main posi- 
are 























F. A. R. RUSSELL. 


made clear, are conclusively demon- 
strated in the pages of his pamphlet. I 
feel sure that I have said quite enough to 
commend this remarkable publication to 
readers thruout all the United States. 
Another member of the great Russell 
family has just been attracting the at- 
tention of our public in a different field 
of controversy. This is Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, nephew of Mr. Rollo Russell. 
The younger man suddenly presented 
himself in the election for the constitu- 
ency of Wimbledon against Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, the accepted and very popular 
Conservative candidate. Bertrand Rus- 
sell came forward, not merely, not even 
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C. R. BUXTON. 


especially, as the champion of Liberal- 
ism, but as the champion of woman’s 
suffrage. The attempt was chivalrous, 
but utterly hopeless. I have always been 
myself an advocate of women’s right to 
have a vote on the same terms as men, 
but I cannot help doubting whether the 
candidature of Bertrand Russell could 
have been greatly assisted by the advo- 
cacy of some of the Suffragettes who 
were asserting themselves on his side. I 
trust that Bertrand Russell may have a 
happier chance and a more suitable con- 
stituency before long. 

From all parts of the world sympathy 
will go forth to John Dillon in the heavy 
calamity which has just fallen on him, 
the death of his most loved, most loving 
wife. Mrs. Dillon was the daughter of 
one of our most distinguished judges, 
Lord Justice Mathew, who is nephew of 
the famous apostle of temperance, 
Father Mathew. John Dillon was mar- 
ried to Miss Mathew some twelve years 
ago and they had several children. They 
were a most devoted pair, friends and 
companions as well as lovers. I knew 
them well, and knew what a perfect af- 
finity held them together in life. I had 
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not heard that Mrs. Dillon was in broken 
health, and the news of her sudden and 
early death came as an indescribable 
shock to me and mine. John Dillon was 
a true and devoted patriot son of an- 
other Irish patriot who sacrificed much 
for the cause of Ireland. John Dillon 
was for many years one of my closest 
colleagues and dearest friends in the 
Irish Parliamentary party. He was 
leader of the party for a time,-and it was 
only at his own express desire that he 
was allowed to retire from a position 
which he had maintained with so much 
distinction and so much success. Po- 
litical opponents, as well as political 
friends, will give him their sympathy in 
his sorrow. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus, of St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane, London, have just begun the 
publication of a series of large and beau- 
tiful “Color-Books,” illustrating various 
countries—illustrating them with the 
pencil and the colors of the artists as well 
as with the pen of the writer. The two 
volumes already published are “Venice” 
and “Switzerland.” The “Venice” vol- 
ume is written by Beryl De Sélincourt 
and May Sturge-Henderson, and is il- 
lustrated by Reginald Barratt, A.R.W.S. 


‘The “Switzerland” volume is written by 


Clarence Rook and painted by Effie Jar- 
dine. The volumes are in fact a complete 
study of each region, its history, its peo- 
ple, its literature and art, its scenery, and 
these studies are brought into life-like 
illustration by the colored pictures with 
which the volumes are lavishly enriched. 
Nothing could be more effective than the 
realistic outlines and the vivid coloring 
of these pictures, in which the peculiar 
atmosphere of each place is reproduced. 
One seems, as he holds each large vol- 
ume and looks on its pages to be actually 
gazing on those scenes among the moun- 
tains and lakes of Switzerland, among 
the canals and the palaces of Venice 
with which we have, most of us, made 
ourselves familiar in our seasons of holi- 
day travel. We are promised farther 
volumes-on such subjects as “The Color 


-of London,” “Cairo, Jerusalem and Da- 


mascus,” “The Rhine,” “Lisbon and 
Cintra,” “Assisi of St. Francis,” “The 
Pleasant Land of Devon.” I feel in- 
clined to think that American readers 
will welcome with especial interest this 
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brilliant series of artistic volumes. 
Americans as we all know have a gen- 
uine love for the scenery of the Old 
World, and some of us have- met some of 
them amid the most delightful scenes of 
Italy, Spain and Greece, of Turkey and 
of Egypt and of Palestine. I think, 
therefore, that I am safe in assuming that 
these tiew color-books and the volumes 
to succeed them can hardly fail to find 
their way into the homes and the appre- 
ciation of many American readers—not 
merely to stand on the shelves of libraries 
but to be opened by eager hands and 
studied by sympathetic eyes. 

We have now in London a new month- 
ly periodical, The Albany Review, which 
began its career in April and seems to 
me to carry with it great promise of suc- 
cess. It is published by Messrs. John 
Lane & Co., of London and New York: 
is edited by Charles Roden Buxton, and 
has among its contributors to its first 


.number Thomas Hardy, Andrew Lang, 


G. W. E. Russell and many other dis- 
tinguished writers. The Albany is ir. 
fa.c founded on the periodical once 
known as The Independent Review. 1! 
am not about to enter into anything like 
a survey of The Albany's remarkable 
first number, but I cannot help testifying 
to the surprise and delight with which I 
read a poem appearing in its pages and 
described as “Fragment from a Ballad 
Epic of ‘Alfred.’” Now this poem bears 
the signature of G. K. Chesterton, and. 
that name is well known indeed to all 
English readers, but is not much asso- 
ciated in their minds with poetic imagin- 
ings. Mr. Chesterton has made a pe- 
culiar reputation for himself by his writ- 
ings in The Daily News and in other 
papers, but his fame is that of an in- 
genious and perplexing, not to say tor- 
menting, inventor of prose paradoxes. 
One ‘cannot help reading him but’ one 
sometimes gets weary of having it proved 
that two and two make fifteen and that 
a square must properly be of circular 
form. Yet here is by this same Mr. 
Chesterton what seems to me to be genu- 
ine poetry, a very inspiration, full of 
thought, fancy, feeling, and with much 
music in its lines. I have not the honor 
of knowing Mr. Chesterton personally 
but I give him my most cordial welcome 
in his new capacity as an English poet. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 

















The Initiative and Referendum in 
Operation 


BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


{Mr. Bryan’s recent public espousal of the initiative and referendum is likely to increase the 


agitation in the United States toward that much needed reform. 


The initiative and refer- 


endum has already been adopted in Oregon and a few other of our Western States, but it 
has not been tried long enough to form any very positive conclusions as to its workableness 


in America. 
pioneer nation to adopt the measure. 


The following article gives the experience of Switzerland, which was the 
Mr. Hardy, as our readers will remember, was 


recently the United States Minister to Switzerland.—EpirTor.] 


ercised directly by the people, or 
may be delegated by them to 
chosen representatives. 

This theoretical classification is, how- 
ever, never perfectly exemplified in prac- 
tice. Even in the smallest or most prim- 
itive communities, where direct govern- 
ment has been most nearly attained, the 
representative principle is always found 
in some form, it being practically impos- 
sible for the people at large directly to 
administer the finances, to elaborate, exe- 
cute, interpret or revise laws, to con- 


Tt. power to enact laws may be ex- 


clude treaties, declare war or determine - 


conditions of peace. The delegation of 
power by the many to the few has there- 
fore been a universal principle of gov- 
ernment. 

Two evils inevitably follow: First, a 
more or less complete divergence be- 
tween the will of the people and the acts 
of their representatives, and, second, the 
inability of the former to remedy this 
divergence with the desired promptness 
by the choice of new representatives. 
That delegated authority often fails to 
conform to the will of those from whom 
this authority is derived, and that the 
complicated machinery by which changes 
in the representative body are brought 
about operates too slowly to make the 
popular will really effective, are facts 
which need no illustration. 

To correct these evils is the object of 
the referendum and the initiative. By 
the former the people, while delegating 
its power to representatives, reserves the 
right to reject or approve their de- 
cisions. By the latter it still further con- 
trols delegated power by reserving the 
right to initiate legislation. The refer- 
endum enables the people to confirm or 


veto the acts of its representatives; the 
initiative enables it to propose new 
laws, or to alter, or abolish, those already 
existing. 

These counterpoises to delegated 
power appear in the earliest forms of 
representative government in Switzer- 
land, but modern legislation begins with 
the Constitution of 1848, under which 
the people possessed the right to demand 
its revision, and to accept or reject a 
new Constitution. By the Constitution 
of 1874 the power reserved by the peo- 
ple was still further increased, it being 
provided that all “Federal laws shall be 
submitted for acceptance or rejection by 
the people if the demand is made by 30,- 
000 voters or by eight cantons. The 
same principle applies to Federal resolu- 
tions which have a general application 
and which are not of an urgent nature,” 
the demand to be made within ninety 
days following the publication of the law 
or resolution. . a 

The initiative was introduced July 7th, 
1891, when, under the forms prescribed 
for constitutional revision, the Constitu- 
tion of 1874 was amended as follows: 
“The popular initiative may be used 
when 50,000 Swiss voters present a peti- 
tion for the enactment, the abolition or 
the alteration of certain articles of the 
Federal Constitution.” Petitions may be 
presented in the form of general sug- 
gestions or of finished bills. In the 
former case the Federal Assembly must 
elaborate a finished bill, or if it does not 
agree with the petition, may elaborate a 
bill of its own, in any case submitting 
to the people the question whether 
there shall be any enactment, and if so, 
whether in the sense proposed by the 
petition or by the Assembly. 
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Not only in- matters of Federal con- 
cern, but also in cantonal affairs, the 
Swiss people retain their control over 
legislation, all the cantons possessing in 
some form the initiative, and all except 
one the referendum. 

Much diversity of opinion prevails 
among Swiss publicists and legislators 
as to the practical results of the refer- 
endum and initiative. Naville, of 
Geneva, declares that the large number 
of abstentions proves that it is not the 
people, but a relatively small part of the 
electoral body which accepts or rejects a 
law ; that political leaders having a ma- 
jority in the legislature always possess 
the means to secure a popular majority, 
especially when the law is a complicated 
one; and that it is ridiculous to suppose 
that each citizen can form a just and 
matured opinion upon the laws submitted 
to him. One of the strongest claims 
made for the referendum was that it 
would silence the protestations of the 
minority by showing where the real ma- 
jority is. This claim the remarkably 
large number of abstentions would cer- 
tainly seem to negative. In the case of 
so important a measure as the constitu- 
tional amendment of July 7th, 1891, es- 
tablishing the- initiative, less than one- 
half the registered voters (641,692) par- 
ticipated, the affirmative and negative 
votes being 183,029 and 120,599 re- 
spectively. Only when a fine is imposed 
for failure to vote is the voting general. 
For example, in two communes of the 
canton of Zurich, where voting is obliga- 
tory, 94 and 97 per cent. of the voters 
took part, while in three communes 
where voting is not obligatory, only 19, 
14 and 10 per cent. voted on the same 
measure. From 1869 to 1888, in sixty- 
eight measures submitted to the people 
in Berne, the average abstentions was 45 
per cent. In Bale-Campagne, from 1864 
to 1881, of ninety-four popular votes, 
seventeen were altogether without result, 
because an absolute majority, as re- 
quired, took no part whatever. To defer 
the exercise of the popular judgment to 
a fixed time, as in the canton of Berne, 
where the people are called upon to pro- 
nounce on public measures once a year, 
entails serious disadvantages. On the 
other hand, to refer each measure to the 
people as it is passed, as in Soleure, 
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where in 1892 there was a popular vote 
every three weeks, is a heavy tax on the 
time and interest of the voter. On cer- 
tain measures the average voter is clear- 
ly incompetent to pass judgment. It 
would unquestionably be difficult to dis- 
criminate between measures which can 
or cannot be submitted to the suffrage, 
but neither the experience, the education 
or the intelligence of the people justifies 
the contention that legislation by them is 
possible in the sense that each citizen can 


study, digest and form a really personal 


opinion on every submitted law. This is 
especially true of measures which affect 
the budget and the control of expendi- 
tures, a fact generally recognized in 
Switzerland by exempting the budget 
from the referendum. In Berne, where 
the compulsory referendum is in force, 
the people on several occasions rejected 
the budget. Finally an article withdraw- 
ing the budget from the referendum was 
inserted in a bill which, having certain 
economics in view, was sure to receive 
popular sanction. This trick’ succeeded, 
and the budget is not now submitted to 


.the people. The uncertainty of elections 


shows that the predictions, so frequently 
made, as to what the people would do if 
certain measures were referred to them, 
are untrustworthy. No one knows what 
the people will do until they have acted. 
The experience of Switzerland indicates 
that many expenditures justified by the 
national need and important for the na- 
tional development, which indeed subse- 
quently became the cause for national 
pride, would be vetoed by the taxpayer. 
Great measures of this nature are ini- 
tiated by the far-seeing few, but are not 
favored by the cautious majority. 

M. Lavelaye, commenting on _ the 
practical results of the referendum in 
Switzerland, asserts that it has not only 
shown itself hostile to large expendi- 
tures, but decidedly parsimonious. Mo- 
tives of this character explain the rejec- 
tion in 1894 of the proposition to appro- 
priate the meager sum of 2,000 francs 
for the Swiss Legation in Washington, 
then most inadequately provided for. 

In one respect the referendum and ini- 
tiative in Switzerland has proved a com- 
plete surprise, disappointing both the 
hopes of its advocates and the fears of 
its adversaries. They were demanded 
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by the radicals and opposed by the con- 
servatives. Yet. they have proved anti- 
revolutionary and conservative, and the 
suffrage, radical in the election of its 
representatives, rejects everything which 
they propose. By some it is contended 
that this result is due to the fact that, 
while elections obey a mot d’ordre, party 
prejudice and discipline, and are there- 
fore radical, the referendum appeals to 
personal judgments. Others see in this 
tendency to economy and conservatism, 
not the intelligence of personal judg- 
ments, but the inertia and resistance to 
change of the masses. Zemp, a late 
President of the Confederation, affirms 
that experience shows the Swiss people 
to be more conservative than their legis- 
lators. 

As illustrating the opposite character 
of the conclusions of distinguished men 
in Swiss public life, two may be quoted. 
Dubs, Federalist and _ ex - President, 
points out that in the ancient Lands- 
gemeinde the whole people appeared to- 
gether for the discussion of public ques- 
tions and were deeply influenced by a 
sense Of unity; that the deposit of a bal- 
lot yes or no in an urn, without previous 
discussion by the people assembled for 
that purpose, by scattered voters, fails to 
supply the ennobling motives of the 
primitive gathering of a small, united 
population. 

On the other hand, Professor Hilty, 
the well-known Bernese writer, maintains 
that the people gain a better knowledge 
of the laws thru the referendum, legisla- 
tors being forced’ to prepare them in a 
simple form easily comprehended by the 
masses ; that patriotism is stimulated, the 
State ceasing to exist apparently for a 
privileged class, and responsibility de- 
veloped ; and that while infallibility can- 
not be claimed for the people, they have 
made relatively as few mistakes as legis- 
lative bodies. He admits, however, that 
the referendum and initiative cannot find 
universal application, and in this respect 
agrees with Signorel, who, in his study 
on the referendum, published in 18096, 
concludes that more than any other 
country Switzerland possesses the neces- 
sary conditions for good democratic 


government, and therefore that conclu- 
sions founded upon Swiss experience 
cannot be applied elsewhere. 
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The following affirmations of popular 
opinion are suggestive: 

By the referendum of March 15th, 
1891, a law on pensions for Federal of- 
ficials, providing a maximum indemnity 
of $400 on retirement, non-election or on 
account of infirmities contracted in the 
service, when the incumbent had served 
fifteen years, and of $500 after thirty 
years of service, unanimously passed by 
both houses, was rejected by the large 
popular vote of 353,977, against 91,851. 

As indicative of the opposition to cen- 
tralization, two cases may be cited. 
There exists no Federal law determining 
the right to vote, this right being regu- 
lated by cantonal law. Bills designed 
to remedy the diversity of cantonal legis- 
lation have twice been rejected by the 
people. Again, a bill providing that ev- 
erything relating to the Federal army 
should be’ solely within the jurisdiction 
of the Confederation, was rejected by the 
referendum of May 11th, 1884, probably 
because it created military districts not 
coincident with cantonal boundaries, and 
was regarded as a first step toward more 
radical measures of centralization. 

As evidence of the popular distrust of 
State-socialism may be mentioned the 
referendum of September 29th, 1895. 
The Federal Constitution gives the Con- 
federation the right to take measures for 
the health and safety of the working 
classes. On complaints of the injury re- 
ceived by the operatives in certain manu- 
factories of matches, the Federal Coun- 
cil proposed a monopoly of this indus- 
try. This proposition was rejected by 
the people. Again, in 1894, the Social- 
ists obtained 52,357 signatures to a prop- 
osition to insert in the Constitution a 


‘clause to the effect that the right of ev- 


ery Swiss citizen to remunerative labor 
should be recognized and made ef- 
fective in every possible way by Federal, 
cantonal and communal legislation. It 
was overwhelmingly rejected by 308,298 
votes, only 23,453 more voters than the 
petitions declaring in its favor. 

The law on epidemics, prescribing pre- 
ventive measures, requiring physicians 
to report cases, decreeing compulsory 
isolation and vaccination was defeated 
in 1882 by a large majority. Pri- 
vate interests, family ties and the preju- 
dice of ignorance prevailed against gen- 
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eral. considerations of the public good. 
Compulsory vaccination, however, be- 
came a law in 1887. Not infrequently 
the inclusion of several measures in the 
same bill. has led to results which would 
probably have been different had each - 
project been presented separately. Thus 
in the first law submitted to popular vote 
(1875) the provisions for divorce would 
probably have been defeated had they 
not been associated with others giving 
precedence to civil over religious mar- 
riages, prescribing that economic, con- 
fessional and _ police considerations 
should not be recognized as obstacles to 
marriage, etc. The acceptance of this 
law has resulted in a higher ratio of di- 
vorce to marriage in Switzerland than in 
any other European State. 

The investigation, demanded by the 
Liberals and Free Thinkers, of the ap- 
plication of Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion authorizing the Confederation to 
proceed against such cantons as did not 
comply with its provisions for complete 
liberty in matters of conscience and be- 
lief in the public schools, on the ground 
that the law had not been applied and 
that in certain Catholic cantons instruc- 
tion was given by authorized religious 
communities, was rejected by a majority 
of 146,129 in a total vote of 490,140, 
thus condemning an anti-religious and 
disturbing policy. 


As regards the death penalty, which~ 


had been abolished by the Constitution 
of 1874, an unusual increase in crime led 
in 1879 to a constitutional revision under 
the compulsory referendum, which gave 
to each canton the right to establish the 
death penalty for crimes not political. 
This was regarded as a victory for the 
Federalists. Only ten of the twenty-. 
five cantons have availed themselves of 
this right. 

In 1887 the Society for the Protection 
of Animals inaugurated a campaign 
against the method of slaughter (bleed- 
ing) practised by the Jews. A jury of 
experts declared that this method did not 
occasion greater suffering than that 
practised by Christians (felling). On 
an appeal of certain cantons to the Fed- 
eral Assembly, the latter declared in 
1891 that the Jewish procedure was not 
prejudicial to public order or good 
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morals, and that liberty of conscience 
dictated its authorization. Not discour- 
aged by this rebuff, the society secured 
83,000 signatures for a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the slaughter of 
animals not previously stunned, present- 
ing a finished bill in this sense. The As- 
sembly presented no counter bill, but 
counseled rejection. It was, however, 
approved by the people. This enactment 
of a clearly intolerant measure, founded 
on race prejudice, was the first use of 
the popular initiative. Only four other 
instances of its use occurred during the 
ten years after its establishment, and in 
all four cases the people rejected the 
propositions of those demanding the 
vote. Personal conversation with Swiss 
statesmen elicited no enthusiasm for 


_either the initiative or referendum. If 


obliged to crystallize their opinion it 
would not, I think, be unfair to say that 
while great movements in the direction 
of progress often originate with the 
masses, the orderly process of the initia- 
tive has as yet produced no positive re- 
sults and that legislation is better left in 
the hands of what Mathew. Arnold 
called the saving minority. The initia- 


‘tive in the cantons has been sparingly 


used. About some of the measures 
adopted the people seem to have changed 


‘their minds; others have proved of 
. doubtful value. Most of those approved 


by the people and which experience has 
proved wise, originated in the repre- 
sentative body. That the experience of 
Switzerland cannot be made the argu- 
ment for the adoption of the referendum 
or initiative in the United States is gen- 
erally admitted by Continental students 
of the system. Switzerland is a small 
State of comparatively fixed ‘social and 
political conditions. Politically and so- 
cially we are ‘in a state of flux. Experi- 
ments which may be made, and even fail, 
in a small! political laboratory might have 
serious and disastrous results when at- 
tempted on a large scale. At all events, 
the initiative in Switzerland has not ful- 
filled the hopes of its advocates, and the 
tendency toward compulsory voting and 
proportional representation would prob- 
ably,. if realized, lead to the abandon- 
ment of the referendum, 
WoopstocK, Cory, 




















Literature 


From Van Buren to Lincoln 


THE fourth group in Professor Hart’s 
American Nation* includes six volumes 
covering the three decades from the in- 
auguration of Van Buren to the death 
of Lincoln. In authorship, the group 
includes the editor himself, James Ken- 
dall Hosmer, Admiral Chadwick, Pro- 
fessor Garrison and Theodore Clarke 
Smith. In bulk, it is equivalent to about 
three volumes of Rhodes’s recently com- 
pleted work; whereas Rhodes: himself 
devotes five volumes to the last fifteen 
years of the period in question. 

In spite of its imposing array of au- 
thors and volumes the American Nation 
is only a brief survey; admirable at 
times, and brilliant in spots, but never 
narrating with any show of detail. For 
the general reader, however, this is no 
special disadvantage, since he will find 
twenty-six volumes of consecutive his- 
tory quite as large a task as he may care 
to undertake. For the student or teach- 
er, we believe that this brevity is equally 
of no disadvantage, for the survey is 
good, the book is an excellent and re- 
sponsive work of reference, and its foot- 
notes and bibliographical chapters open 
the door to all the source and secondary 
material that can be desired. As the 
work nears completion we feel that its 
editor may properly be congratulated 
upon the skill with which he has co- 
ordinated the labors of his corps of asso- 
_ciates, and the high average of quality 

which all but a few of the volumes have 
reached. It were too much to demand 
in one group twenty-six specimens of 
equal, uniform and striking genius; it is 
a matter of gratification that all are 
good and that there are no very horrible 
examples. 

In these six volumes before us, as in 
their predecessors, the bibliographical 
chapters are distinct contributions to his- 
torical workers. The handbook which 
Channing and Hart prepared ten years 
ago, and which is mentioned many times 
in this series, is badly out of date, and 





5. © Tue American Nation. Edited by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart. Vols. XVI—XXI. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.00 each. 





did not at best come beyond the period 
of the Civil War. The lists of books 
given here are as we want them and 
where we need them. They will long 
constitute for the serious reader the most 
valuable portion of the work. 

Professor Hart, who has thus far ap- 
peared only as the writer of laudatory 


- introductions, contributes the first vol- 


ume of this group (the sixteenth of the 
American Nation), with the title Slavery 
and Abolition, 1831-1841. In his po- 
litical survey- he takes up the narrative 
in 1837 and continues it for a single ad- 
ministration. Most of his volume is de- 
voted to the genesis of the slavery con- 
troversy and a description of the South 
under the institution. He speaks frank- 
ly, but with sympathy. We know of no 
description better, nor indeed so good. 
The years during which Professor Hart 
has lectured on the slavery question to 
his undergraduates at Harvard. now 
bring their fruition in ihe deliberate, au- 
thoritative and brilliant picture which he 
here presents. His bibliography of the 
literature of American travel, on page 
329, is of great value. 

Westward Extension, 1841-1850, is 
the title of the seventeenth volume, by 
Prof. George P. Garrison. This author 
attempts, with some success, to emanci- 
pate his decade from the dominance of 
the slavery issue. We are not sure that 
his analysis will be final, but we remem- 
ber the disadvantage under which any 
author of this volume must have labored. 
In earlier volumes Bancroft and Hil- 
dreth, Henry Adams and McMaster 
have been admonitory guides. Pro- 
fessor Garrison covers the gap between 
McMaster and Rhodes, and has had to 
add the work of preliminary organiza- 
tion to that of general survey: His maps 
are excellent and his style is good. 

Theodore Clarke Smith, writing of 
Parties and Slavery, 1850-1859, has 
summarized Rhodes, and given a chap- 
ter on railroad building that we should 
have liked to see longer. His earlier 


monograph on the “Liberty and Free 
Soil Parties” has specially equipped him 
for this period. Admiral Chadwick’s 
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volume, coming next, on the Causes of 
the Civil War, 1859-1861, like that of 
Professor Smith, is a worthy statement 
of what every one knows. We concur 
heartily in his censure of the sort of law- 
less fanaticism of which John Brown 
possessed the conspicuous example; and 
note errors in his north boundary of 
New Mexico as indicated on maps at 
pages 8 and 80. The last two volumes 
of the group, the Appeal to Arms and 
the Outcome of the Civil War, both by 
James K. Hosmer, invite comparison 
with works of Rhodes and Burgess, and 
in the latter case, at least, stand the com- 
parison well. All of the volumes from 
eighteen to twenty-one are unfortunate 
in having to stand beside the great work 
of James Ford Rhodes. 
s 
An Attack on Municipal Owner- 
ship 

Lorp Avesury, better known as Sir 
John Lubbock, enjoys the high esteem of 
his fellow scientists. Therefore his opin- 
ions upon such a controversial topic as 
Municipal Ownership would be received 
as authoritative did we not notice that 
not a single economic association figures 
in the portentous list of his learned affili- 
ations. Since he has not qualified on 
economics or sociology as he has in natu- 
ral science, anthropology and antiquities, 
his contentions may be criticised without 
fear of committing the crime of se 


‘majesté. 


His book,* which is an argument 
against what the British call Municipal 
Trading, he sums up by saying: 


“It has, I think, been shown— 

“1. That local expenditure is increasing more 
rapidly than rateable (taxable) property. 

“2. That local indebtedness is increasing 
more rapidly than rateable property. 

“3. That municipal trading cannot fail to 
give rise to awkward labor problems. 

“4. That profits are only made, if at all, when 
municipalities have a monopoly; they are con- 
fined to businesses such as the manufacture 
of gas, which has long been established and 
reduced to regular rules; that even in such 
cases the accounts have been so kept as to 
make it impossible to tell what the real result 
has been; that the profit, if any, has been but 
small, and that much more satisfactory and 
remunerative results might have been obtained 





*On Municrpa, anp NATIONAL TrapiInc. By The 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


if the works had been leased to private com- 
panies or firms. $ E 

“s. That municipal trading has seriously in- 
terfered with private enterprise and our for- 
eign commerce. 

“S That it is unwise to give votes to those 
who pay no rates, and unjust to withhold them 
from those who do. 

“7. That by reducing the demand for labor, 

while increasing praises and raising rates, it 
has not only injured the rate-payers (tax- 
payers) generally, but especially the working 
classes; and that, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, it will involve the loss of their free- 
dom.” 
’ These are drastic conclusions, impor- 
tant to American cities—if proven. 
Whether they are proven can be shown 
by an examination of a few typical argu- 
ments advanced in the book. 

First, it is undoubted that the debts of 
British cities have increased enormously 
in the last decades. But nowhere does 
Lord Avebury even attempt to make a 
classification to show how much of this 
increase is due to the business enterprises 
which private corporations would be will- 
ing to operate, and how much to street 
improvements, parks, schools, etc., that 
all cities have more generously supplied 
in recent years. For education alone, 
which private persons would hardly un- 
dertake to finance, the debt of the Eng- 
lish cities has grown during five years 
from $65,000,000 to $80,000,000, an in- 
crease of 23 per cent., and the local edu- 
cation tax has jumped 32 per cent. The 
bonded indebtedness of American cities, 
which Lord Avebury congratulates upon 
their freedom from noxious Municipal 
Ownership, has also enormously in- 
creased, and the budget runs ever higher 
and higher. Merely to assert that the 
cost of the government of cities is higher 
now than in the days of our fathers is 
to prove nothing about Municipal Own- 
ership. 

His method of discussing the profit 
and loss upon the enterprises he con- 
demns would expose a less important 
man to ridicule. The amount allowed 
for depreciation, says Lord Avebury, re- 
garding municipal enterprises, is too 
small. But nowhere does he attempt to 
show that cities allow less than corpora- 
tions and nowhere does he mention, as 
he must have done had he approached the 
subject in the same spirit with which he 
studied ants, bees and wasps, that the 
cities keep their accounts upon a system 
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laid down by the Imperial Government, 
a system as binding upon them as upon 
private corporations, and that cities are 
ltgally bound to provide from earnings, 
before reckoning profits, a sinking fund 
which will wipe out the bonded indebted- 
ness in a term of years (generally about 
thirty-two years). As a fact the depre- 
ciation allowance made by the cities: is 
higher than is made by corporations, and 
their profits would be made to appear 
much larger were the profits available 
for dividends to financiers. The author’s 
only authority for thinking that depre- 
ciation is not allowed for sufficiently is a 
writer in a 10-cent magazine, who dares 
to impugn the accuracy of a parliament- 
ary return made upon the motion of a 
Cabinet Minister who was himself an op- 
ponent of Municipal Trading. 

All thru the book Lord Avebury shows 
an amazing fondness for irresponsible 
writers and a curious shyness for official 
figures. One egregious example will 
suffice. He quotes often at length from 
a book by Professor H. R. Meyer, of 
Chicago, whom he advances as if he were 
an irrefutable authority on British city 
enterprises and on steam railroads. That 
Mr. Meyer never investigated the British 
cities upon the spot probably our author 
didn’t know. Yet why should he leave 
the voluminous official documents drawn 
up under the supervision of the ablest 
permanent Imperial officers and accept, 
without questioning, the evidence of a 
Chicago advocate? In some cases Lord 
Avebury’s gullibility is laughable. Mr. 
Meyer makes an important argument 
based on the large number of cows in 
Berlin, and Lord Avebury quotes the 
passage with gusto. At the annual meet- 
ing of the American Economic Associa- 
tion in 1906, at Baltimore, it was shown, 
in a debate with Mr. Meyer by another 
professor who had been to Berlin, that 
Mr. Meyer’s statement was taken from 
a newspaper and was entirely false and 
absurd. The assembled economists 
chortled. But Lord Avebury gravely 
quotes from Mr. Meyer this fiction which 
Mr. Meyer copied from a newspaper ; 
neither gentleman has taken the trouble 
to verify his statement by sending a let- 
ter to the vilified city. 

Lord Avebury quotes again and again 
from the earlier writings of John Stuart 
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Mill, bringing the authority of that great 
name against all public ownership; but 
he overlooks Mill’s statement in his auto- 
biography, written toward the end of his 
life, that he had changed his views and 
could now be classed as a socialist, his 
definition of socialism being the unlim- 
ited extension of public ownership. 

Lord Avebury’s chief remedy for the 
municipal invasion of the field of busi- 
ness is government by taxpayers. Sure- 
ly he ought to know that Berlin, 
Vienna and other German and Austrian 
cities, where the taxpayers absolutely 
control, have gone quite as far as British 
cities with municipal trading. In fact, 
Lord Avebury is an intellectual survival 
of the bygone period of Jaissez faire. 
He sits by the wayside bemoaning that 
the world has left him behind, and utter- 
ing, sibyl-like, in his old age, warning 
of the disasters that will attend the bat- 
tles which he is not aware have already 
been fought and won. 


a 
Correspondence of William Pitt* 


THESE volumes, handsomely gotten up 
and edited with care, embrace 490 letters 
and documents, the first bearing date 
December 22d, 1756, and declaring that 
“the Dangers to which North America 
stands exposed have determined the King 
to take vigorous and effective Measures 
to stop the Progress of the Enemy, and 
to annoy them, if possible, in their own 
Possessions” ; the last being a letter from 
General Amherst to Mr. Pitt, November 
27, 1761, announcing that “everything in 
His Majesty’s Government” in Canada 
“is perfectly well.” 

The germs of the mischief that in 
twenty years deprived the British crown 
of its brightest jewel lie exposed in the 
correspondence, and the Colonial Dames 
have done an excellent work in permit- 
ting documents to stand in their name 
on the library shelves of every country 
village which heretofore have been, in 
their main parts, subject to inspection by 
expert students only, and that with con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Few farmers’ boys even now will wade 





* CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM Pitt witH COLONIAL 
GOVERNORS AND MILITARY AND NAVAL COMMISSIONERS 
1n America. Edited under the auspices of the Colonial 
Dames by Gertrude Sclwyn Kimball. Two vols. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $6.00, 
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thru the mass of the letters of Pitt or of 
the colonial governors. The ‘simplified 
spelling” of some of these latter may 
disturb the midnight sleep of the bright 
boys, just as the old “Farmers’ Almanac” 
broke the rest of Daniel Webster and his 
. brother Ezekiel; but such will be more 
interested to know why, in Britain’s de- 
sire to have fair play with France, she 
made the red man’s moccasins swell with 
Christmas toys, and how much it cost; 
also why the red warriors came early to 
fill the moccasins, emptied them rapidly 
and went early home to play ball. “They 
are like sheep,” sdys General Forbes; 
“where one leaps, the rest all follow.” 
Their vagrant bands present in these 
pages the phantasmagoria of a night- 
mare. Gunless and naked they come to 
the military feast before the other guests 
arrive, smell the odors from the kitchen, 
and can hardly be prevented from batter 
ing down the doors of the pantry. Wher 
their stomachs are full, the breech clot). 
exchanged for a decent outfit and a pol 
ished gun, they are off—or sit on the 
fence wishing to be off—for the woods. ’ 

The cares of the royal governors were 
endless.. Pownall in Boston—Boston is 
always interesting—is greatly troubled 
by “one Circumstance which is known 
to be a Fact, but is not capable of Proof 
as an overt Act, that the French have 
agreed with the Indians to Captivate for 
them a British Slave, of a particular 
Trade, as was the Case of a Miller.” 

Poor Governor Pownall has troubles 
also in little Rhode Island, to get them 
to pay due respect to the rights of neu- 
tral Spain. For the Rhodians of those 
days loved prize money too much, and 
were not averse to recovering it at some 
expense to Mr. Pitt’s virtuous sympa- 
thies of a diplomatic character for that 
old-time patrol of the Spanish Main, nor 
were Her Majesty’s judges in the marine 
courts always prompt in giving: satis- 
faction of a nature to make Mr. Pitt’s 
diplomatic relations with Spain abso- 
lutely cordial. 

The love of money, moreover, was not 
confined to little Rhody. The Earl of 
Loudon wants instructions.as to whether 
he shall accept “Plugged Gold” from that 
covetous “Combination of the Mer- 
chants” (of New York) “who carry on 
the Traffic of Money, higher than any 
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part of the World, which they are en- 
abled to do. by the Specie having differ- 
ent Values in each Province.” “The case 
of Plugging,” he says, “is, when Gold 
does not in its Weight answer the Mar- 
ket the owner proposes to carry it to, he 
sends to the first Goldsmith, who stamps 
into it a piece of Metal to give it the 
Weight desired ; the fineness of which de- 
pends on the honesty of the Goldsmith.” 

These are but minor points of interest 
in this voluminous correspondence, but 
they will serve as specimens to show the 
innumerable side issues that enliven the 
letters of the Governors and add to the 
ample details already known to the 
makers of histories—details of those 
splendid victories in war which termi- 
nated on the Hights of Abraham so 
tragically to the two great leaders, Mont- 
calm and Wolfe, so satisfactorily to the 
shivering colonies, so gloriously for the 
British crown. 


Life in Ancient Athens. The Social and 
Public Life of a Classical Athenian from 
Day to Day. T. G. Tucker, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Melbourne. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. xiii, 323. $1.25. 

The author does not aim to supersede 
books on Greek life and monuments in 
general. He limits himself to life in 
Athens, and to Athens in one great cen- 
tury, in round numbers, 440-330 B. C. 
The first thought of classical scholars 
will perhaps be: “Haven’t we enough 
books already about life in Athens with- 
out going so far as Australia to get at 
this late date more light on the subject?” 
But the author has succeeded in produc- 
ing a very interesting book out of mate- 
rial that has been handled again and 
again. He has put a thrill of life into it. 
We may think as we turn over a page: 
“Now we have something trite”; but we 
are at once caught by a new presentation 
of a subject that has once bored us, but 
does not bore us row. Two features are 
prominent: (1) Emphasizing essentials 
while sprinkling in minutize in an off- 
hand way; (2) the “familiar but by no 
means vulgar” description. | Humor 
bubbles up from time to time. The au- 


thor takes a moment to score the ped- 
agogs who deal out to the boys phrases 
alleged to be English. Pedagogs of half 
a century ago were afraid to call a spade 
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a spade, tncuine it was not high- -toned 
enough to be classic. Sometimes the 
author makes you feel that‘he is going 
to drop into slang. “Es ist so schwer 
den falschen Weg zu meiden.” But he 
comes out, on the whole, victorious, and 
his readers of every class will know 
what he means. We must like him for 
phrases like “the austere and depressing 
Sparta,” “modern civilization alleged to 
be Christian,” and “the visible justifier 
of your existence,” the latter referring 
to a patron whom every Metic, called 
here an Outlander, was obliged to 
choose as a guardian. Perhaps there is 
a little striving after “modern in- 
stances,” and yet how apposite is the 
parallel between the Scythian policemen 
at Athens called Speusippoi, from Speu- 
sippos, and the English “Bobbies” or 
“Peelers,” named after Robert Peel. 
Nothing could be more lucid than the 
chapter on Outlanders, Slaves and 
Women. Here is a picture of a poor 
citizen working at the same bench with 
another man of the same blood, wearing 
the same dress, and yet one has an equal 
‘ yote with the best man in Athens, while 
the other is a slave, and would be 
scourged if he were caught presenting 
himself at the Assembly. It is perhaps 
ungracious to note errors. But Paul 
never told the Athenians that they were 
“too superstitious,” but “very religious.” 
Nikias’s 1,000 slaves worked in the mines 
of Laurion, not. in Thrace. Temples 
were not lighted by openings in the roof. 
The large door when opened gave all 
the light required. The Panathenaic 
procession did not move down from the 
Kerameikos into the city, but up. But 
these are mere trivialities. What are 
they compared with the Attic salt of the 
author which leaves a pleasant taste? 


& 

The Second Generation. By David Graham 
Phillips. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 
3y The Second Generation the author 

means the fashionable children of those 

rich, simple-hearted, old trust makers 
who were once barefooted country. boys, 
but who now own the country on the 
instalment plan. The initial chapters 
show how Harvard University makes 
the sons snobs just as Butterick’s pat- 
terns give country girls a funny half- 
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fashionable look, and how the daughters 
are expected to “set a pace” by marrying 
well. The conversation of the characters 
is meant to indicate the social cowardice 
from which they suffer, and the ravenous 
greed which wealth generates in such 
circles of society. And having showed 
how bad, how ignoble things are, Mr. 
Phillips proposes a remedy which makes 
a good story, but which could never be 
applied in real life. He thinks the hon- 
est old trust maker ‘should leave his for- 
tune to, say, an eleemosynary institution, 
thus giving his children an opportunity 
to become useful members of society. In 
this ‘particular case the rich mill owner 
gives his money to a university. Then 
Mr. Phillips takes things in his own 
hands. He arranges the hours of the 
university and the few working hours of 
the mill so that the mill hands may all 
take the scientific course. He admits 
that the dividends of such a concern 
would not be large, but in a community 
where everybody is rich by free grace 
and for nothing there will, of course, be 
no need for dividends. The idea is very 
plausibly developed, and it is interesting 
to see how happily he marries everybo:ly 
who deserves happiness by being poor. 
But, on the whole, the book teaches us to 
be thankful that the social and industrial 
salvation of the country is not in the 
hands of these ingenious fiction makers, 
particularly those who have a socialistic 
heaven in view which none of us are fit 
by nature or grace to enter. 
& 
Thomas 4 Kempis: His Age and Book. By 
i. E. G. De Montmorency, B. A., LL. B. 
New York: G. P. Putnati’s Sons. $2.75. 
Saint Catherine of Siena and Her Times. 
By the Author of “Mademoiselle Mori.” 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.75. 
The renewed interest in mysticism, 
which is one of the prominent features 
of the religious life of these times, lends 
timeliness to these careful biographies of 
two of the most famous saints of the 
medieval days. Mr. De Montmorency 
devotes considerable space to considera- 
tion of the much mooted question of the 
authorship of the “Imitation,” and de- 
cides in favor of the traditional Thomas 
Haemmerlein, of Kempen. Early man- 
uscripts and editions of the famous 
treatise are described at length. The re- 
lation of the “Imitation” to the thought 
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and life of its time, and its great influ- 
ence upon subsequent Christian piety, 
are handled skillfully. Miss Margaret 
Denise Roberts, who is the “author of 
‘Mademoiselle Mori,’” brings a large 
store of knowledge and no small literary 
skill to her congenial task of portraying 
the saintly, but practical, and “very hu- 
man” Catherine of Siena. The most 
distinguished woman saint of the Do- 
minican order lived a highly useful life 
of varied peace and conflict, and doubt- 
less Miss Roberts’s verdict is just, that 
she was “one of the. three greatest fig- 
ures of the fourteenth century.” H’s- 
tory has thought kindly of Pope Pius 
II for his declaration at the canonization 
of Catherine that “none ever approache1 
her without going away better,” and like 
benefit is certain to accrue to all who 
read the story of her life in the fascinat- 
ing, scholarly and sympathetic biography 
by the Welsh lady who has devoted her- 
self so assiduously to things Italian in 
the fourteenth century. Both this biog- 
raphy and that of the author. of the 
“Imitation” are exceptionally well print- 
ed and illustrated, the illustrations in 
both cases being calculated to instruct 
as well as to adorn. 


as 


Literary Notes 


....Prof. Alfred E. Garvie, of London, who 
is known for his excellent treatise on the the- 
ology of Ritschl. is the author of A Guide to 
Preachers, based on instruction given to lay 
preachers in a London Congregational Church. 
The book is. very practical and sensible, and 
of a higher order than manv works of its 
class. (A. C. sArmstrong & Son.) 


....Every housekeeper has to deal with re- 
fractory spots and stains of various kinds. 
She will find good advice in Spots, 202 
Cleansers. bv Clarice T. Courvoisier’ (Paul 
Elder & Co, N. Y. 75 cents). The only stains 
that seem to have been left out are the spots 
of ink and muck upon political reputations. 
Every other possible spot seems to be erasable. 


....Those persons who are trying to climb 
their genealogical trees will be glad to know 
the Director of the Census is publishing orig- 
inal records of the first census containing the 
names of all Heads of Families and other i1- 
formation. The pamphlets for New Hamp- 
shire, Vermort and Maryland are now in 


press and will be sold bv the Bureau of the 
Census at Washington at $1 each. 

....An attractive little volume, bound in the 
blue and white gingham we associate with 
kitchen aprons, is issued by G. P. Putnatm’s 
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Sons. The author, Olive Green, tells how to 
make The Thousand Simple Soups. We won- 
der why it was not made “One Thousand 
and One,” but blank pages at the end leave 
space for the cook to add her favorite soup 
to the long and appetizing list. (90 cents.) 


....lhe Blue Book of Missions for 1907 is 
happily described by its title. It aims to be a 
handy volume of facts and figures regard ng 
all missionary work thruout the world, both 
Protestant and Catholic. It contains informa- 
tion concerning the officers and incomes of 
the various missionary societies as well as 
summaries of work on the field. (Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.) : 


....The Gifford Lectures for 1904 and 1905 
were by Prof. Henry Melvill Gwatkin, of 
Cambridge, and are published under the title 
The Knowledge of God and Its Historical De- 
velopment. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 2 vols. $3.75.) The lectures attempt 
both a history of the principal forms of 
theistic belief and also a justification of the 
theistic interpretaticn of the world. Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin may be remembered as the au- 
thor of some very pleasing sermons entit!éd 
“The Eye for Spiritual Things.” 


....Paul Elder & Co., New York, publish Ye 
Gardeyne Boke ($1.50), a collection of poetical 
passages about flowers and gardens, from 
various English authors, with ornamental 
borders. While no attempt at completeness is 
sought, not a few choice passages are included. © 
We miss others more choice than most of 
those given, such as Milton’s beautiful list 
of flowers in “Lycidas,” Spenser’s lovely de- 
scription of the daisy in the “Dream of Fair 
Women.” Indeed, Burns’s little tribute is 
not included, nor Wordsworth’s to the violet 
or the celandine, nor do we find 

“That fateful flower beside the rill, 
The daffodil, the daffodil.” 
But to include ali were impossible. 


.-».The Preliminary Check List of Ameri- 
can Almanacs, 3639-1800, by Hugh Alexander 
Morrison, of the Library of Congress, as 
issued thru the Government Printing Office, at 
Washington, is crowded with information re- 
garding old almanacs. A very large number 
of these publications originated in Connecticut. 
A still larger number were published in Bos- 
ton, and some other places in Massachusetts. 
New York was a prolific publication center, 
but possibly the most interesting almanacs to 
which reference is made were those printed 
in Pennsylvania. Some of the Pennsylvania 
almanacs were printed by William Bradford. 
Others bear the imprint of Andrew Bradford. 
while still others are marked B. Franklin. 
These include the famous “Poor Richard” 
almanacs. Other printers of the Pennsylvania 
almanacs are Christopher Saur, the famous 
German printer, ard R. Aitken, as well as 
hosts of others whose names are not so well 
known. Many of the almanacs described, and 
doubtless some others, still exist, and the pub- 
lication of a check list will do somethire 
toward the discovery of almanacs now un- 
krown. 

















Editorials 


Tariff Revision 


AN approaching attack upon the new 
commercial agreemcnt with Germany 
promises to stimulate general discussion 
concerning the need of tariff revision. 
On the face of this agreement, Germany 
surrenders $6,664,000 per annum in du- 
ties which her laws permit her to collect 
upon imports from the United States, but 
receives in return a reduction of our di- 
ties on’ imports from Germany which 
amounts to only $208,168. Her conces- 
sions affect nearly 97 per cent. of the 
goods we sell to her, while Jess than 14 
per cent. of the goods she sells to us are 
touched by the reductions ordered on our 
side. It is scarcely conceivable that a 
trade agreement was made upon these 
terms alone, and therefore we must con- 
sider the value of additional concessions, 
outside of the tariff rates, that have at 
the same time been made by the United 
States. Are they sufficient to counter- 
balanée the apparent annual advantage of 
more than $6,000,000? That remains to 
be proved in practice. : 
Of these additional concessions, the 
most important relates to our appraisal 
of the market and dutiable value of those 
goods imported from Germany upon 
which our duties, as fixed by law, are 
percentages of value. Many German 
manufacturers have export prices which 
are considerably lower than their prices 
for domestic consumers. Some of our 
own highly protected manufacturers and 
combinations of manufacturers have been 
accustomed to sell for export at prices 
much lower than those which they re- 
quire Americans to pay. Steel rails, 
watches, nails, ship plates, etc., are 
among the products that have been thus 
sold to buyers abroad. But the practice 
is an older one in Germany, where evi- 
dence as to the prevalence of it has been 
shown repeatedly in the reports of the 
manufacturers themselves. This new 
agreement has called for the following 
instructions to our customs officers : 


“Market value, as defined by Section 19 of 
the Customs Administrative Act. should be 


construed to mean the export price, whenever 
goods, wares and merchandise are sold wholly 
for export or sold in the home market only 
in limited quantities, by reason of which fact 
there gannot be estabiished a market value 
based upon the sale of such goods, wares and 
merchandise in usual wholesale quantities 
packed ready for shipment to the United 
States.” 

Certain intense protectionists among 
us, who have never protested against our 
own sales at low prices for eXport—such 
sales, for example, as have led Canada 
to guard against. them by special laws— 
no\. assert that obedience to these in- 
structions will lower our tariff wall, The 
German manufacturer, they say, can now 
easily get a low dutiable valuation by 
preparing goods “for export” in some 
special form or package, and by fixing 
the price, or market value, to suit him- 
self. Which may, or may not, be true. 
Unquestionably, however, the tendency 
of this part.of the new agréement will be 
to make the dutiable value of some im- 
ports from Germany lower than it has 
been. 

Other accompanying concessions, the 
reasonableness of which we are not now 
questioning, .will tend to affect dutiable 
values in the same way. The testimony 
of German Chambers of Commerce is to 
be accepted as evidence that is com- 
petent, but not ‘necessarily conclusive. 
Confidential agents sent abroad to inves- 
tigate as to values and undervaluations 
must go openly, be accredited to the Ger- 
man Government, and co-operate with 
the local Chambers of Commerce. Each 
agent must be persona grata, if he is to 
continue in the performance of his du- 
ties. No room for spies. There is to be 
a relaxation of the requirements concern- 
ing statements made to consular officers. 
Hearings here on re-appraisements are to 
be open. Some say that recent open 
hearings have been quite satisfactory. 
Others assert that such information as 
has heretofore been given to agents and 
appraisers in confidence by importers and 
other merchants will be withheld here- 
after if it is to be made public, with the 
names of those from whom it comes. It 
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seems just, however, that an importer ac- 
cused of cheating the Government should 
be confronted with the witnesses against 
him, 

As we have said, the tendency of these 
changes will be to make dutiable values 
of imported goods lower than they have 
been. Other nations are demanding sim- 
ilar concessions, and they must be grant- 
ed. By the way, England asks for the 
reduction of rates—on argols, wine, 
brandy, paintings and statuary—which 
has been granted to Germany, and is 
told,.so it is reported, that she cannot 
have it because she has nothing to give 
in return. Why nothing? For fhe sim- 
ple reason that she has given everything 
already by admitting all our goods free 
of duty! 

lf the new regulations are just and 
reasonable, and if they are to reduce 
dutiable values and duties, have these 
values and duties heretofore been made 
unlawfully high? Have the rates of an 
extremely high tariff been made higher 
by unjust and vexatious rules? We 
trust that these questions will be an- 
swered for the public in the discussion 
which will accompany the Protective 
Tariff League’s assault upon the new 
agreement with Germany. 

A revision of the tariff must soon be 
made. Protected manufacturers de- 
mand it. At the recent meeting of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, an 
organization having 1,800 members, 
there was passed by unanimous vote a 
resolution in favor of revision “at the 
earliest practicable date.” Even Con- 
gressman Dalzell, of Pittsburg, who op- 
poses revision, predicts that next year’s 
Republican National Convention will say 
in its platform that the tariff should be 
revised immediately after the Presi- 
dential election. This, he remarks, will 
be a concession to a popular sentiment 
which the Republican party leaders can- 
not afford to ignore. It is reported that 
the President will send to the Senate in 
December an elaborate treaty of reci- 
procity with Germany, and that similar 
treaties with several other nations may 
go with it.’ Such agreements, however, 
whether ratified or re‘ected, will -merely 
lead. to a general revision, the fruit of 
which will probably be a new tariff of 
maximum and minimum rates. 
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As Some Employers See It 


WITHIN limits this is a free cotntry. 
It might be a good deal freer and nobody 
be the worse for that. Believing in free- 
dom, we are always glad when the men 
with whom we most profoundly disagree 
freely speak their minds. That is a re* 
lief to them, and it gives us information. 

We profoundly disagree with the gen- 
tlemen who believes that the good Lord 
picked them out from the general job lot 
of human beings to represent His partic- 
ular view and policy on the subject ot 
mundane welfare, and consigned ‘the rest 
of us to their hands for admonition, tute- 
lage and such income as they think is 
good for us. We profoundly disagree 
with those employers who, when they 
wish to scale down wages, think it neces- 
sary to argue that wages are in general 
too high for the best interest of the 
“working class.” We should admire 
them much more if they frankly re- 
marked that, being dissatisfied with their 
own incomes, they had decided, whether 
or no, to squeeze a little more of work 
per dollar from their labor force. That 
at least would be taking the moral re- 
sponsibility for their own conduct, in- 
stead of transferring it to the broad 
shoulders of Providence. 


Nevertheless, so long as they enjoy 
thinking of themselves as on the whole 
better, abler and more congenial to the 
high and mighty Ruler of the Universe 
than their fellow beings are, we are glad 
to have them say so. Their confession 
of faith enables us to know just what 
to expect from them under given condi- 
tions. It prevents misunderstandings 


‘and disappointments. 


_ The other day there assembled in this 
city a distinguished body of gentlemen 
known as the National Association of 
Manufacturers. They were good Amer- 
ican citizens, deserving well of mankind, 
very well drest, and good judges of Mr. 
Boldt’s culinary department. All of 
them, it is safe.to say, had had their trials 
and disappointments in life, but all of 
them had arrived at that measure of sol- 
vency which enabled them to feel a rea- 
sonable degree of assurance that their 
wives would not have to open boarding 
houses or accept positions as salesladies 
in department stores, and: that their chil- 
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dren, utider school age, would not have 
to be put at work in the sweatshops of 
New York or the cotton mills of North 
Carolina. 

Under these circumstances, we think 
that, just as a matter of taste, Mr. Van 
Cleave might have modified his presiden- 
tial remarks on the subject of child and 
woman labor. “There has been an in- 
crease, of course,” he said, “since 1900, 
but most of the lamentations on this sub- 
ject are extravagances or distortions, 
and are based on ignorance or menda- 
city.” 

Now it so happens that most of the 
lamentations on this subject have pro- 
ceeded from the National Child Labor 
Committee, most of whose members, we 
venture to remark, are somewhat better 
known to the general public than Mr. 
President Van Cleave is. It appears, 
therefore, that Mr. President Van Cleave 
has raised a question of sound judgment 
and veracity as between himself and such 
men as Senator Beveridge, Dr. Felix Ad- 
ler and Professor Samuel McCune Lind- 
say. - He will, therefore, excuse us, we 
hope, if, being by him driven to this un- 
pleasant necessity, we are forced to de- 
cide that we believe the statements of 
Messrs. Beveridge, Adler and Lindsay. 

We do not doubt that Mr. President 
Van Cleave and his associates are entire- 
ly sincere in their contention that “right- 
ly conducted, and so long as it does not 
interfere with their proper education, 
work benefits children as it does adults.” 
In view, however, of what we believe to 
be Mr. President Van Cleave’s mistaken 
judgment of the relative accuracy of 
himself and the National Child Labor 
Committee; We beg to offer the sugges- 
tion that he and his associates could do 
‘ worse than ‘consult the National Child 
Labor Committee as to how employers 
should rightly conduct the labor of chil- 
dren so as not to interfere with their 
proper education. 


The Zoéphiilists 


By zodphily we do not mean the spirit 
of the campaign against vivisection; we 
have in mind rather the larger view, 
which loves animals and which studies 
their instincts and those higher reaches 
of their conduct which seem to imply a 
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measure of reason. ‘We mean by zoophil- 
ists the men who love to investigate the 
traits and habits and activities of the 
lower animals. And we have in mind 
those writers who try to make animal 
life interesting to us by showing what is 
the kinship of the beasts to man; for we 
have long ago learned how near men 
may approach the beast, if they do not 
even fall below the beast. The normal 
hight above measures the possible fall 
below. , . 

As the artist Beard used to love to 
draw figures of bears which were almost 
human in expression, so Kipling, in one 
of his most famous works, “The Jungle 
Book,” in the frankest way put full 
human reason into the brutes, and at the 
same time gave us a fellow feeling for 
them. Other writers, following him at 
a considerable distance, and claiming to 
keep within the limits of possible truth, 
have told stories in which beasts were 
the characters, and their loves and hates, 
their hunts and their escapes, were made 
the substance of the tale. Yet others 
have claimed to tell what they had seen 
or known of the law of the pack or the 
wiles of the wild, and wonderful are the 
stories they have narrated. 

Now John Burroughs .says they are 
not to be believed, that they exaggerate 
or invent, and that thus. they deceive 
their readers, whose gullibility would 
justify applying to them the term which 
a countryman applied to a company of 
students whom Agassiz was once con- 
ducting thru the White Mountains. 
Every little while they would jump from. 
their stage to examine a flower, or to 
catch a butterfly, or to inspect a stone. 
Their conduct was so strange that a 
passer-by asked who they were, and the 
driver answered that they were “a com- 
pany of naturals, and that,” pointing to 
Professor Agassiz, “is their keeper.” Mr. 
Burroughs thinks that those who would 
believe such stories are born simpletons, 
and President Roosevelt, after his cus- 
tom, puts the writers into his Ananias 
Club. 

But Mr. Long, one of those thus stig- 
matized, will not for a moment accept 
his card of membership. On the con- 
trary, he asserts stoutly that whatever 
he has said is true, and he calls on Mr. 
Roosevelt, not as President, but as a 
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gentleman, to prové his charge or to 
withdraw it. He brings, in a long article 
in the papers, evidence to support ‘his 
remarkable stories of animal sagacity, 
and he makes a very strong case. But 
we do not choose to enter into this con- 
flict, in which only the best experts have 
the right to speak. We prefer to utter 
ourselves on a side issue. 

Mr. Long plumply denies that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a zodphilist, or that he 
knows much. about the character, con- 
duct or genius of animals. How can he? 
says Mr. Long. Has he ever, so far as 
we know, spent days or hours in follow- 
ing and watching and keeping company 
with the beasts alone, so as not to fright- 
en them, and, armed only with a spygiass 
and a photographer's kit? Instead of 
this, says Mr. Long, he has chased them 
with dogs and killed them with his gun. 
What story can a dead bear or elk tell 
Mr. Roosevelt? Will he learn anything 
of its nature when it is rushing in fren- 
zied flight to escape a pack of baying 
hounds? The one thing that the hunter 
is after is to shoot, to kill. He does not 
care to know the heart of the brother 
beast, but only to change the living ani- 
mal into dead meat. That is no way to 
study the animal. A person does not 
become a naturalist in that way. 

Further, it is not a noble kind of sport. 
It might even be called brutal. The 
hunter is no zodphilist. What a brutal 
sport is that described in THe INDE- 
.PENDENT this week of the hunts ‘in the 
preserves followed by the French Presi- 
dents. Small animals were bred till they 
were tame. They were then driven be- 
fore stands where the hunters, with al- 
most no effort, could shoot them as fast 
as loaded guns cotld be past.to them. 
Can a humane man find enjoyment in 
such sport? The hunting of large and 
dangerous animals in the wild forest is 
more exciting, and requires energy and 
courage, but it is equally barbarous, ex- 


cept as it is done to rid the world of fero- 


cious beasts dangerous to human life. 
We make no cry against those who hunt 
the man-eating tigers of India, but what 
shall we say of those whose pride it is to 
kill elephants or moose or caribous? 

It is the true sportsman, with spyglass 
and camera, who is competent to tell 
what is in the heart of the beasts. That 
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they are very human we are willing to 
believe. We may listen to the protest of 
John Burroughs against the extraor- 
dinary tales of Mr. Long or Jack Lon- 
don, but not of the mere chasers and 
shooters. A late number of the London 
Spectator tells of the jealousy exhibited 
by a big- Newfoundland dog at the atten- 
tion paid to a small dog visiting the 
house. He took the little fellow very 
courteously on a walk, but when he 
came near a stream, as they stood péace- 
ably together, the big dog suddenly 
seized his companion by the neck, bit 
him cruelly, carried him into the stream 
and held him under the water to drown, 
till he was driven away by a passer-by. 
There was jealousy, hypocrisy, treachery 
and cruelty. It was an act of human 
contrivance and reason, what we would 
call in a man malice prepense. The 
nature writers hardly tell more incredible 
stories than this. 


Congregationalists and Tri- 
Church Union 


Ur to the past month or two there has 
been very little objection raised by Con- 
gregationalists to the proposed union of 
the three denominations, Congregational- 
ists, United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestants. It seemed as if it would be 
approved by common consent. But now 
several leading city churches have voted 
to: disapprove the terms of union pro- 
posed in the so-called “Act of Union.” 
The State Conferences which have met 
have either heartily approved it as it 
stands, or have warmly favored the ef- 
fort at union but suggested careful con- 
sideration of its terms. We may presume 
that the union is assured, as far as Con- 
gregationalists are concerned, altho it 
may be necessary to make some points of 
liberty more definite in order to secure 
unanimity. The most careful statement 
of the grounds of opposition is that made 
by William Ives Washburn, Esq., of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, 
and read to the New York State Associa- 
tion, and now published for distribution. 
It is a lawyer’s plea, and states, by way 
of introduction, that it is based wholly on 
the language of the “Act of Union.” 
“pure and simple,” and it is assumed that 
in its future interpretation no “report of 
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any committee.” and no “statements or 
understandings outside of its provisions” 
will have any weight. That is certainly a 
wrong view. The Constitution of the 
United States has to be interpreted by the 
known intentions of those who adopted 
it, as learned from “The Federalist” and 
other writings. 

Mr. Washburn’s paper begins by say- 
ing that the Congregational delegates to 
the Tri-Churgh Council were largely 
“self-appointed.” That is an_ error. 
They were appointed by the authority of 
the National Council, and in the way it 
directed. 

The first objection is against giving up 
the name Congregational, “with all its 
historic associations.” The name as ap- 
plied to the churches is scarce a hundred 
vears old, and as an official name it is not 
forty years old. 

Next we are told that the “Act of 
Union” is “loosely drawn.” That is a 
merit. It gives liberty, which was in- 
tended. 

Then comes the assertion: 


“In one respect it is perfectly clear. The 
local independence, or autonomy of the 
churches, which is the fundamental principle 
of our system of government and administra- 
tion, is absolutely surrendered.” 


There is not one word in the “Act of 
Union” to justify this statement. To 
support it the writer refers to a previous 
draft of asplan. But he had just told us 
that no other document was to be con- 
sidered, only this. He quotes a passage 
in the draft approved at the previous 
meeting at Dayton, on the subject of the 
freedom of the local church, and says this 
clause was struck out “after debate.” It 
is a mistake. It was never discussed 
even, for the whole Dayton draft was 
dropt, and a new draft considered in its 
place. It is true that in the new draft a 
clause about autonomy of the local 
church was left out, because it was not 
desired to impose autonomy on any 
churches that might not like the term, 
but the fullest autonomy was left to those 
churches that believe in it. Equally the 
term connectionalism was left out, but 
liberty for it was also provided, that any 
conference of churches may continue as 
it is, and retain its customs “intact” as 
long as it chooses. There is not in the 
“Act of Union” one word which limits 


the autonomy of the local church. 
Churches are not required to submit in 
any way, beyond ‘what they choose, to the 
authority of any superior body. 

But the writer says that “a common 
declaration or creed for all the churches” 
is “imposed upon the churches,” to take 
the place of their several local creeds. 
There is not a word of the sort in the 
“Act of Union.” There is no provision 
to make this new declaration of the com- 
mon faith mandatory by trial for heresy 
upon it. It has precisely the weight of 


the “Burial Hill Declaration.” It is an’ 


act of worship. 

The.writer fvrther objects that auton- 
omy is vitiated by the provision that the 
Annual Conference shall define the 
“boundaries, composition, duties and 
prerogatives” of the district associations. 
That is not terrible. It has to be done 
somehow, and is done now. The writer 
complains that the district associations 
have “power to make rules and regula- 
tions for the. conduct of all their local 
affairs.” Of course they can make their 
own rules and do their own business, for 
they have their own autonomy. He says 
“it is easy to see how this will be con- 
strued by the United Brethren and the 
Methodist Protestants in regard to the 
internal affairs of churches now con- 
nected with their conferences.” Certain- 
ly. Why should they not construe it to 
suit themselves, and. why should not 
Congregationalists do the same in their 
conterences? That is liberty and auton- 
omy. 

Again it is objected that nothing is 
said about councils for ordination, etc. 
If so, then thev are not forbidden. They 
will continue as of old just as long as 
they are wanted. Equally under our Na- 
tional Government, the States, counties 
and towns retain“all rights that are not 
specifically given to Congress. 

These are the principal objections 
raised by Mr. Washburn. The main 
complaint is that the “Act of Union” is 
not definite and full enouch. It leaves 
too much to liberty and choice of inter- 
pretation and action. In our view that 
is an excellence; but if it would satisfy 
him and his church that it be definitely 
stated that it can keep its local Congre- 
gational name and its local “autonomy” 
undisturbed, we see no reason why titeir 
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fears should not.be considered. For our 
part we do not fear that Congregational- 
isis will suffer the loss of liberty m a 
united body in which their membership 
will be 200,000 greater than that of the 
two other bodies combined. In the union 
there is no danger of “domination” by 


any body, because nobody wants to 
dominate. There must be mutual faith 
for union, 


x 
The Science of Eating 


A SCIENCE begins in a humble spirit, 
spending a generation or more learning 
berore it assumes a masterful tone. Bot- 
any began by studying and classifying 
all discoverable varieties of plants; now 
it is creating new plants. Zoology is 
passing thru similar stages only a little 
behind. The science of nutrition also 
laid its foundation in the same orderly 
and stable fashion by devoting a quarter 
century to the study of the iood habits 
of mankind before it presumed to criti- 
cise them. The so-caJled dietary stand- 
ards which have resulted from this study 
are merely the averages of well-fed 
classes in various countries. Their sole 
authority was based upon the assump- 
tion, not always so definitely expressed 
and constantly kept in mind as it should 
have been, that when a person was not 
limited in his diet’ by poverty he would 
instinctively eat the proper things at the 
proper time and ‘in the proper amount. 
But instinct, as we know, is a very fal- 
lible guide, especially in the case of man, 
who has shielded himself against that 
merciless competition. and destruction 
which trains instinct in safe paths. To 
confuse the customary with the optimum 
is the fallacy of conservatism. 

The established dietary that prevails, 
with only minor modifications, all over 
the civilized world has been challenged 
by many individuals, who have gener- 
ally been willing to offer themselves as 
living ‘proofs of advantages of their own 
particular food reforms. But as the ex- 


perience of an individual in such matters 
is very inconclusive, and as the argu- 
ments they use are mostly theoretical or 
sentimental, and indeed, often patently 
absurd, they have not succeeded in con- 
vincing the physiologists or in convert- 
ing the people. 


Now, however, the 
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“standard ration” is being subjected to a 
more formidable attack by modern weap- 
ons of precision. Professor Chittenden, 
of Yale, has just launched against it a 
solid volume, “The Nutrition ef Man,” 
filled with the results of his experiments 
on dogs, students and soldiers, His con- 
clusion -is, in short, that people generally 
eat too much, and especially too much 
meat. 

It is particularly about the question of 
proteid that the battle rags. This is the 
cnly form in which the body can get the 
essential element, nitrogen. We can 
therefore accept no substitute for it, 
while the other two components of food 
serving as fuel, the carbohydrates (sugar 
and starch), and the fats, can replace 
each other or be replaced by proteid. 
But the proteids are the most expensive 
of foods, especially under the reign of 
the meat trust, and also the most trouble- 
some, for their waste products are diffi- 
cult to eliminate and often the cause of 
disease. It is important, therefore, to 
know how little proteid one can get along 
with. Voit’s standard, based on the 
study of German dietaries, gave 118 
grams of proteid and a total of 3,055 
calories of energy as the requirements of 
an average man weighing 70 kilograms 
and at moderate work. 

In America, under the Department of 
Agriculture, some 15,000 dietaries have 
been calculated, and from them Atwater 
deduced a standard of 125 grams of pro- 
teid and 4,150 calories. Chittenden now 
finds by actual experiment that 60 grams 
of proteid and 2,800 calories is sufficient 
to keep up health and strength. 

Professor Fisher found that the Yale 
students who under his direction adopt- 
ed a diet low in proteids increased great- 
ly their powers of enduring severe 
muscular exercises. In these experiments 
no restrictions were imposed on the 
choice of food, but the Fletcher method 
of mastication was employed—that is, 
the food was chewed until swallowing 
was involuntary and unconscious. Mrr. 
Fletcher insi$ts that the demands of the 
palate and the stomach are not irrecon- 
cilable; that we can get more fun out of 
eating a little if we put our mind on it 
than by inattentively swallowing a great 
deal. He gave a triumphant demonstra- 
tion of the economy of his method by 
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living at the Waldorf-Astoria at half a 
dollar a day for meals, probably not in-, 
cluding the waiter. 

But Horace’ Fletcher is a natural prod- 
igy, anyway. When he was confined in 
the air-tight chamber of Atwater’s calor- 
imeter he apparently gave off more heat 
and mechanical energy than was supplied 
to him in ‘his food. Anybody meeting 
Mr. Fletcher and hearing him talk on his 
hobby would perceive that he is over- 
flowing with energy; still, no man has a 
right to interfere with the law of the con- 
servation of energy in that way. It is 
bad enough for him to upset the tradi- 
tional laws of.dietetics. Unless there was 
some mistake in the figures, the only way 
we can account for the calorimeter ex- 
periment is by assuming that he has a 
few grams of radium in his bones. What 
a handy thing this radium is! How did 
we ever do without it? 

Of course the startling conclusions of 
Chittenden, Fisher, Fletcher and others 
are meeting with some criticism as well 
as much incredulity. Probably the most 
important experimental evidence to be 
brought against them is the experience 
of the Japanese. They have experi- 
mented for a tew thousand years on a 
low-proteid vegetarian diet, and for the 
last twenty years under the direction of 
scientific experts in the army and navy 
on a mixed meat and vegetable diet ap- 
proximating the conventional food stand- 
ards. The result is strongly in favor of 
the latter. The old ration of the com- 
mon. people, chiefly rice, was very close 
to that recommended by Professor Chit- 
tenden, but Manchuria was conquered on 
150 grams of proteid and 3,000 calories. 
Under the old regimen a third of the 
marines suffered from beriberi, but un- 
der the new this disease practically dis- 
appeared. Professor Chittenden argues, 
however, that the fault of the rice diet 
was not its insufficiency but its lack of 
variety, failing to supply some essential 
unknown element. 

Digestion is the most complicated set 
of chemical reactions ever studied by 
man and it will be a long time before our 
diet can be dictated with unimpeachable 
authority. But we are all interested to 


know that the latest researches prove 
that it is possible to maintain the body in 
perfect health and vigor on half the meat 
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and two-thirds of the total food now 
eaten by the average man, and they 
strongly indicate that it would be better 
for us to limit ourselves to this amount. 
They also indicate the importance of us- 
ing the mouth as part of the digestive 
apparatus instead of as a mere funnel to 
the throat. The stomach has no teeth. 
If the mastication is thoro both the regu- 
lation of the quantity and selection of the 
proper kinds of food will need no atten- 
tion. Fletcherism is a sort of Peter’s 
vision showing us that nothing is com- 
mon or unclean. It is of more import- 
ance how we chew than what we eschew. 


Js 


Ex-Governor Northen’s Work in 
Georgia 

WATCHING with keenest interest the 
reconstructive movements in Georgia, 
reactionary from the recent Atlanta riot, 
we have noted with pleasure the spread 
ot that wing of the movement led by 
the Hon. W. J. Northen, who for four 
years was Governor of the State. Tho 
already seventy he has up to this time 
traveled thru over one hundred counties 
of the State, organizing his civic leagues. 
The object of these organizations is to 
prevent rape and stop mobs. To this 
end he is uniting the best men of both 
races to control the bad of both races. 

Two illustrations will show how this 
works. When he arrived in one of the 
towns where he was to organize a league 
he found the town in the grasp of a mob 
which was trying to lynch a negro 
charged with rape of a white woman. 
One of the leading white men of the 
town held the mob at bay and prevented 
a lynching. Later, in the organization 
of the league, this man was put at the 
head of it. The other shows how the 
colored people are co-operating. A negro 
was caught entering a lady’s room; he 
was shot at and wounded, but escaped. 
The colored people discovered him and 
turned him over to the authorities. A 
league had been organized in the town. 

In his addresses to the people ex- 
Governor Northen is making a signifi- 
cant confession. He says that every 
Southern Governor. has an ambition to 
be United States Senator at the expira- 
tion of his term: Realizing this he is 
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tempted to dwarf his official manhood 
to secure votes. He recognizes that the 
members of the mob have votes in their 
pockets, and that the victims of the mobs 
do not. He confesses to have had this 
Senatorial ambition himself, but realiz- 
ing the official prostitution it required 
put it away. He was the first Governor 
of the State to offer a reward for a mob 
that lynched a negro, and he exhibits in 
his addresses some gruesome relics sent 
him by mobs in consequence of this 
stand. 

This declaration logically puts the ex- 
Governor in opposition to the proposed 
scheme of Hoke Smith and his hench- 
men to disfranchise the negro at the 
forthcoming term of the Legislature this 
summer, when Hoke Smith is inaugu- 
rated. The official organ of the Gov- 
ernor-elect, foreseeing this, has begun 
to attack ex-Governor Northen, and the 
latter has retorted with spirit. And yet 
the promoter of the civic league move- 
ment refuses to take a stand on the 
question of the ballot, saying he does 
not care which way ¢he matter turns. 

While this may be good policy on the 
part of former-Goyernor Northen, yet 
it reveals one of the weaknesses of these 
reconstructive movements. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, in his discriminating arti- 
cle, “Following the Color Line,” in the 
April American, pens this trenchant 
sentence: 


“These movements do not cover specifically, 
jit will have been obseryed, the enormously 
difficult problems of politics and the political 
relationships of the races nor the subiect of 
negro education nor the most exasperating of 
all the provocatives—those problems which 
arise from human contact in street cars, rail- 
road trains, and in life generally.” 


Mr. Baker has laid his finger on the 
weak point in these movements, and yet 
we should be willing to allaw them to 
start with a narrow purpose ostensibly 
in case there is constant progress to a 
more comprehensive goal, Certainly 
these movements should have some ef- 
fect on the approaching contest to take 
away the black man’s Sallot. The so- 
cial disorders of the South can never be 
rectified without giving the black man 
the elective franchise; and we hold that 
there should be no restriction on the bal- 
lot, that is not honestly applied to black 
and white alike. We d@ not care to 
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confess an inferiority of the Saxon to 
the African by putting more stringent 
regulations for voting upon the latter 
than the former. Nor do we think our 
Southern brethren will long like to stand 
in that light before the civilized world. 

We regret to hear that the temper- 
ance people are aligning themselves 
with this disfranchisement scheme of 
ballot-box theft. They allege that once 
the negro is disfranchised it will be easy 
to vote out liquor. We are confident 
this is uncalled for. We base this con- 
fidence on assertions of colored men 
like H. H. Proctor, who, in a _ recent 
gathering of whites, told that at least 
three-fourths of the colored voters 
would stand for prohibition in Atlanta. 
This assertion seems reasonable when 
it is considered that the lower element of 
the race is already practically dis- 
franchised in Georgia by the tax delin- 
quency regulation, and that the better 
element of the race who would vote 
have been trained in schools of tem- 
perance for the most part and are the 
church-going element bred to sobriety. 
The best recent verification of this is 
seen in the case of the prohibition elec- 
tion in Knoxville, Tenn, where the ma- 
jority of the colored vote went for pro- 
hibition. 

But to return to Mr. Northen’s cam- 
paign. It is likely to go down in his- 
tory. What the South has needed is a 
man who is not afraid to call a spade a 
spade with respect to its pet sin, the 
negro question. Returning from his 
campaign of a hundred counties in 
Georgia, he addressed the white Evan- 
gelical Ministers’ Association of At- 
lanta somewhat as follows: 

“The white people hate the negroes and the 
negroes hate the white people. like they both 
do the devil.” . . “There is a deep 
grained antagonism existing between the two 
races, and, where the negro is concerned, the 
white people are all ready to cry with Ben 
Tillman: ‘To hell with the law.’ 

“This spirit has existed in high places, and 
is alive in the courts. I recently wrote to 
members of the Supreme Court, asking if they 
did not consider lynching nothing less than 
murder. I failed to get an answer..and it was 


the same way with regard to the sheriffs. 

“T believe every one of a mob a red-handed 
murderer, whether he be the tail end member 
or a leader, and it is my opinion that all peo- 
ple connected with a lynching, whether they 
be only onlookers or not, should be sentenced 
to serve at least five years: in the penitentiary. 
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“Tt consider le who burn negroes as sav- 
ages hot from hell. 

“Many are trying to belittle this negro ques- 
tion, and say it would be better not to agitate 
it. It is greater than all the other problems 
combined, and should have every Southern 
man’s attention. Just now we are lapsing into 
barbarism, and our civilization is slipping from 
us. Something must be done.” 

This unique campaign of ex-Governor 
Northen is sure to bear fruit. “We shall 
never settle this question until we give 
absolute justice to the negro. We are 
not now doing justice to the negro in 
Georgia.” Who could say this better? 
“Get into contact,’ he says, “with the 
best negroes; and there are plenty of 


them.” 
Js 


Penguin Poets 


Tuis is the season of the year when 
many young people mistake the poetry 
of Nature for their own. They with- 
draw from commonplace occupations 
and devote themselves to the muse, not 
because they have any poetic faculty of 
their own, but they are passing thru the 
verse-making stage of adolescence, and 
are on this account peculiarly sensitive to 
the sweetness of the June song which the 
earth is making now to the heavens with 
her lyrical meadows and soft wind tunes. 
During the past few days twenty-two of 
them have submitted verses in various 
stages of composition. Each appears to 
write with clinched fists and staring eyes, 
as if the poetic temperament was a kind 
of neurosis, and ‘all express the expécta- 
tion of one day becoming “great.” But 
not one of them submits a line which 
justifies so much ambition. 

Now it is not so bad not to be a poet, 
but it is thinking you are when you are 
not that is bad, because it puts you “out 
of drawing,” on the topmost bough, so 
to speak, with no song to sing—a very 
awkward position. And it is with the 
hope of helping these young penguin 
poets back to the ground where they be- 
long that we give the following sugges- 
tions and advice. We shall not discuss 
either poets or poetry, but with all gentle- 
ness we shall attempt to separate the 
penguins from the larks with descrip- 
tiens sufficiently accurate for them to 

ize each other in the future. 
“The frst of the poems already referred 


to is from a Western youth. He writes 
that he was awakened in the middle of 
the night so overcome with the poetic 
frenzy, altho he had never written any 
before, that he was obliged to rise, light 
the candle and write it down. The next 
morning he discovered that he had com- 
posed a “Dirge for the Dead,” heaven 
help us! Why do the very young suffer 
from these melancholy emotions? It is 
not poetry, but it is undoubtedly a dirge. 
The author thinks that he had a mirac- 
ulous inspiration; as a matter of fact he 
had a nightmare. By no stretch of po- 
etic license may the hobgoblin verses 
which usually result from such sources 
be called poetry. 

Naturally most poets pass thru the 
parrot stage of development when they 
imitate their betters, as the young eagle 
is said to make his first flight perched 
upon the old eagle’s wing. But the 
latter never repeats the plagiarism; after 
that nothing can prevent his risking his 
own wings above the bosom of the 
winds. This is true inspiration. So the 
young poet may begin by putting his 
callow words to a great tune; but if he 
persists in clinging to the wing-bone of 
Tennyson’s genius, for example, this is a 
sure indication that he should cease to 
persecute the muse and take to plowing 
—plowing, because next to writing po- 
etry it is the most poetic of all occupa- 
tions. 

The disposition to hawk the heavens 
upon another’s wings is characteristic of 
these penguin poets. One of them urges 
the acceptance of his verses upon the 
grounds that they are “as good as 
*Thanatopsis!’”’ They do indeed have a 
mournful dum-dum sound which recalls 
the solemn measure of Bryant’s poem, 
but the sorry words carry no dignity of 
meaning. 

This brings us to consider the gravest 
limitation of the penguin poet—rather, 
the evidence of it—that is, his use of 
words. He really belongs to that class 
of people who begin their prose with “It 
is said,” etc., and they never get beyond 
what has already been said. They would 
regard it as a kind of intellectual boister- 
ousness, unseemly and dangerous. So 
the penguin poet never recognizes the 
fact that words, like other garments, get 
old and dingy and out of the fashion. 
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This reflection is made especially with 
reference to the young man who sends 
us the verses on the “Monarch Oak.” 
That tree title belongs to the days of 
crowns and kings. It does not mean 
much now; it is out of the very fashion 
of the times, because crowns and kings 
are at a discount. There is, of course, 
the best of reasons for retaining the oaks 
in poetry, but it would be better if the 
penguin poets could be induced to call 
them ‘“old-man-Merlin trees,” referring 
to the past, or “magnates of the forests,” 
referring to the vulgarized financial pres- 
ent. This would at least insure a rest 
from a decrepit figure of speech. Here 
is the point: If you cannot reclaim the 
poor old mendicant word that goes 
a-begging from every common man’s 
tongue, and set it newborn, full of fresh 
enchantment both of music and meaning, 


do not persist in trying to write poetry, 


but be contented with some literal- 
minded employment, like tabulating cen- 
sus reports. This is not an ignoble busi- 
ness and may do some good, but it is 
certain that your verses will not. 

And it is astonishing how ignorant 
many of these poets are of the fact that 
this age does not lend itself to small, 
lambkin words like “glee.” The whole 
world has got an ugly mouthing mood 
upon it, and the poets must give up skip- 
ping like young unicorns, acquire more 
strength of diction and less of gaiety of 
meter if they expect to interpret it. Per- 
haps no other class of prophets are so 
far behind the spirit of the times. And 
the explanation is that they lack the 
power to conceive of or to express the 
situation. It will require from the poets 
a new incantation of words such as took 
place at the beginning of the age of chiv- 
alry. Whitman understood this. Unfor- 
tunately, he was handicapped by a nat 
ural grossness of the mind. He had a 
maverick genius which bellowed poetry 
with its head down and its tail flying. This 
is stimulating, but not exactly the form 
in which an epic should come upon us. 

The unevenness of expression is an- 
other sign of the penguin poet. Take, 
for example, the first stanza of a poem 
recently submitted by a young person 
who possessed in some degree the half 
seer, half song-bird manner of expression 
which is a part of the poetic faculty, The 
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first lines frame the figure of a maiden 
like that seen upon old tapestries, per- 
fect in form and grace, the back turned 
like a slim bow, the face lifted, and the 
palms of the hands held above her head 
beseechingly, like the little white wings 
of her prayer—and she looked for: some 
“subtle word from a star.” The author 
desires to know why all the editors have 
declined that poem with enigmatical 
thanks. It is on account of the “subtle” 
word. Stars have served poets well al- 
most since the first rhymes were sung. 
They have furnished beams and circles 
of light. They have “twinkled like a dia- 
mond in the sky” and done many other 
wonderful things, but never, by any in- 
version of the poetic fancy, have they 
furnished the “subtle” word, and the 
term sticks out of these really charming 
verses like the artificial wing on a lady’s 
bonnet. 

But, when all is said, the existence of 
sO many young penguin poets is due to 
another course besides the intermittent 
one of June. This is the lack of Faith. 
All the great poets have had their gods 
of one sort or another, and in its last 
analysis poetry is a light that falls from 
above upon commonplace things, giving 
to dull facts the meaning of ideality— 
“The glory and thefreshness of a dream.” 
Thru agnosticism or ignorance or indif- 
ference the penguin poets have missed 
this altitude. They do not get light from 
anywhere. They are down here on the 
shore with the rest of us. They are poor 
web-footed souls who have no wings 
upon which to bear their message. 


& 


At Marseilles, at the open- 
“oo ing of this month, the unfor- 

tunates of, all sorts formed 
a syndicate. The blind, lame, deaf, dumb 
joined *hands for their common good. 
The, meeting opened with a_ brilliant 
speech by a deaf-mute, who stood upon 
a bench in order to be seen. A one-, 
armed man offered the customary resolu- 
tions; finally a one-legged fellow named 
Rosin was chosen president. To their 


great surprise, the delegates appointed to 
wait on the Prefect of the district were 
not received. They are now ready to call 
The Marsilian beg- 
So- 


upon Clemenceau. 
gars’ trust is highly conservative. 
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cialism and communism are reprobated. 
They stand for the present order of 
things and for liberty of conscience, and 
are ready to take up arms in defense of 
France. Politics are excluded from their 
program, but they will endeavor to secure 
the aid of Parliament to prevent the im- 
migration of foreign beggars. Steps are 
under way to organize similar clubs or 
trusts in all the cities of France. Lastly 
the hope was expressed of an interna- 
tional union of beggars. Last indeed, 
but not least, perhaps, think what we 
must suffer when they decide to raise the 
rate of payments demanded from their 
patrons. 
& 
Scotch Creed OMe years ago the Free 
Revision Church of Scotland and 
the United Church, both 
Presbyterian, settled, for a while, their 
creed question by adopting a Declaratory 
Statement which allowed great liberty in 
the subscription to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith; and the two churches, 
now joined in one, possess the same de- 
gree of creedal freedom. Just now the 
Established Church is discussing the 
same question of subscription, with the 
assured certainty of an equally liberal re- 
sult. Indeed, subscription to creeds is 
coming to be a thing of the past. A vol- 
ume entitled “Creed Revision in Scot- 
land” has just been published, having 
eighteen contributors described as lead- 
ing Scottish ministers. In them there is 
an astonishing unanimity of opinion on 
the subject of the Westminster Confes- 
sion. Dr. Moffatt quotes an influential 
layman as saying that to him the creed 
has become “repulsive and hateful,” and 
he describes it as containing “irrelevant 
and antiquated features.” Professor 
Menzies says that the Confession “is, as 
the creed of a living church in the pres- 
ent day, impossible.” They all condemn 
it, but they do not agree what to do about 
it. Some would formulate a new creed 
of present belief; but how can they 
agree? Whatever its formule it would 
be regarded by the more advanced as a 
new yoke of bondage. There are two 
ways that seem equally possible. One is 
frankly to have no written creed at all, 
but to trust to the present guidance of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church; the other 
is to hold the Creed as an historical doc- 


ument, but to put it away on a shelf and 
definitely reduce the terms of subscrip- 
tion. 

& 

The old watchword 
of Cavour has just 
undergone a_ slight 
change. Pius X, as is well known, en- 
courages Catholics to take a hand in the 
elections of Italy. Bergamo was lately 
the scene of the new clerical propaganda. 
Their candidate was favored by the Gov- 
ernment against the radical. The first 
election was a draw. The second elec- 
tion—May 26th, a week later—had been 
preceded by a large program of the cler- 
icals, which brought unlooked-for results. 
This program gave all the credit to the 
Church for everything in heaven, on 
earth, under the earth, but it guarded 
carefully against any reference to Italy 
united and Italy as a nation. If Ital- 
ians know one lesson well, it is that they 
owe their unity and nationality to the cap- 


A Free Church in 
a Sovereign State 


ture of Rome and the abolition of the 


Temporal Power. In a moment the Cath- 
olic candidate, Signor Bonomi, saw all 
his liberal allies abandon him. Four 


‘leaders of the Right telegraphed their 


sympathy to the radical candidate, Signor 
Rota, who in his turn declared his re- 
solve to follow the lead of the Govern- 
ment. The Prime Minister, Giolitti, pub- 
licly repudiated any wish on his part for 
the election of the Catholic candidate. 
The Pope’s special organ—La Difesa, of 
Venice—much more expressive of his 
views than /’Osservatore Romano, ad- 
vised that the struggle be given.up. At 
once the Catholic candidate withdrew. 
The Bergamo. electoral isms have dis- 
tinctly brought to the front the sover- 
eignty of the State, a sovereignty which 
admits no special privileges for the 
Church. Hence the expression, “A Free 
Church in a Sovereign State.” This, too, 
represents the relations of Church and 
State with us. The State is supreme. 
The Church of herself can secure legal 
life only under charter, special or gen- 
eral, from the sovereign State. 
& 

The Rev. Patrick Farrell, D.D., rector 
of the Immaculate Conception Catholic 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, writes us: 


Your issue of May 16th criticised remarks 
made by Bishop Horstmann, of Cleveland, at 
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a meeting of the Builders’ Exchange, of this 
city. I was present at the meeting. The talk 
of the Bishop was entirely informal, as the 
session of the association was the regular 
monthly business session, and no special call 
had been issued. His theme was the sym- 
pathy that should exist between employers 
and employed. Both sides had a right to 
organize. Useless, expensive conflict could be 
averted only by conscientious recognition of 
rights and duties by both parties. Conscience 
in the abstract would a avail, but it must 
be engendered, encouraged and enforced by 
religion. Military aid would be powerless in 
an emergency against the passions of an angry 
mob, and religion’s representatives in the past 
have had more effect in such unhappy con- 
tingencies than guns and bayonets. These 
sentiments were applauded by all who were 
present, and commented upon favorably by all 
who knew the circumstances, and the context 
of the portion of the speech quoted by you. 
The reporter of a sensational newspaper gave 
to many, as to you, an unfair impression of 
Bishop Horstmann’s remarks. 
s&s 


Now that President Castro is well 
again he should be requested to deny the 


.report his friends circulated early in 


1905, that he has in his possession docu- 
ments which affect the honor of a former 
official of the Department of State, and 
which are retained by the Venezuelan 
Government for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the United States Government from 
taking any step toward securing justice 
for American claimants that is not agree- 
able to President Castro. A frank state- 
ment from President Castro that the 
report is entirely unfounded would in- 
crease our prestige thruout South Amer- 


‘ica, and Europe as well, and would 


diminish the amazement in all diplomatic 
circles that President Castro has never 
taken any steps to meet Mr. Hay’s de- 
mand of two years ago that justice be 
done to American claimants by the Vene- 
zuclan Government without delay. 

ed 

The leading Anti-Imperialist paper in 
this country begins an editorial with 
these words: 

“The latest view of the Philippine situa- 
tion, as set forth by Secretary Taft yesterday 
at St. Louis, is also the most altruistic. We 
began by expecting to coin money out of the 
Philippines, and at the same time make the 
natives happy.” 

This statement loudly calls for Presi- 
dential characterization. It is not true 
that “we began by expecting to coin 
money out of the Philippines.” That 
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was not in the thought of any respon- 
sible person. We took them simply be- 
cause we had to, and were then deter- 
mined to make the best of an unlooked- 
for burden. 
8 

Perhaps one of these days we shall 
know what the facts are about Mrs. 
Eddy’s sanity and competence to man- 
age her property. The published letter 
of her son, giving an account of the dif- 
ficulty he had to see her, and the effort 
made to recover from him all letters re- 
ceived from her, arouses reasonable sus- 
picion. But the later report from an ex- 
pert accountant, and another from the 
treasurer of the savings bank in Con- 
cord, assure us that accounts are all 
right, and that she read aloud, with full 
comprehension, the document which put 
lately all her property in the hands of 
trustees. Possibly the legal proceedings 
will make all clear. 


Now that the Brownsville affair has 
brought discredit on the negro soldiers, 
it is pleasant to read in The Army and 
Navy Journal a letter from an officer in 
the Philippines, giving negro soldiers in 
the Army the highest praise, and declar- 
ing that every officer in the Army who 
has served with colored troops will agree 
that “there is no pleasanter service than 
in the colored regiments.” He says they 
are usually liked in the neighborhood 
where they are stationed, and mentions 
that in 1898 the people of Salt Lake City 
asked that the Twenty-fourth Colored be 
returned to that post. In no white regi- 
ments do so many re-enlist. 

& 

The railroads, after all, are not so 
black as they are painted. Dr. Orlando 
F. Lewis read a paper this week before 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, at Minneapolis, in which he 
showed that more tramps are killed year- 
ly on American railroads than the com- 
bined totals of ——— and trainmen. 


They say that Mer. Montagnini is 
“amused” at the publication of his corre- 
spondence, seized by the French Govern- 
ment. That Cardinal Merry del Val 
should have trusted such an inept agent 
gives occasion to the Italian comic papers 
calling him Cardinal Very del Mal. 











Insurance 


Insurance Liability for 
Dynamiting 

AccorDING to a decision just rendered 
by Judge Hunt, in the Superior Court of 
California, insurance companies are held 
liable for damage to a building caused by 
the dynamiting done in the attempt ‘to 
check and control the San Francisco con- 
flagration, in spite of the fact that the 
building in question may not have been 
damaged by fire. The decision was ren- 
dered in the suit for recovery brought by 
Florin H. Brandenstein against the Royal 
Exchange and the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance cqmpanies. The Brandenstein build- 
ing was of brick construction and was 
seriously damaged by dynamiting build- 
ings on the opposite side of the street. 
In rendering judgment for $2,585, the 
amount of the damage sustained and the 
sum sued for, the court said in part as 
follows: 

“In this case it appears that but for such 
dynamiting the plaintiff's building would have 
been totally destroyed by fire. If defendant’s 
construction of the terms of the policy of in- 
surance herein is correct, it follows that the 
owner of the house insured under the terms 
of a like policy would, in the event of an an- 
ticipated or threatened destruction of the in- 
sured property by an approaching conflagration, 
find it to his best interest either to remain 
supine or else resist to the uttermost any: at- 
tempted destruction thereof by explosives, or 
otherwise—even if such a destruction would 
save a city from flames. In such a case it 
would be to his best interest to allow his 
property to be destroyed by fire and thus en- 
able him to recover his insurance. It seems 
to me that a construction working such re- 
sults should not be adopted. ] 

“Where such explosives are directly or in- 
directly the cause of the injury sustained, 
whether the damage suffered is the result of 


explosives fired in the plaintiff's building, or, 


is the result of explosives used in a building 
adjacent, is in my view immaterial. In either 
event the loss sustained resulted from the 
peril of fire. The result must be the same, 
whether dynamite is applied directly to the 
building insured, and it is thus damaged, or 
is applied to an adjoining building and thus 
occasions the injury. The record herein dis- 
closes that if the dynamited buildings had not 
been destroyed the conflagration would not have 
been checked; the plaintiff's building would 
have been totally consumed and the defendant 
company would have been liable for the entire 
amount of the insurance. From these views 
it follows that the plaintiff is entitled to judg- 
ment as prayed for and it is so ordered.” 


The Hartford Fire has already an- 


nounced that it will take.an appeal from 
the decision of Judge Hunt: 


as 
What to Do After a Fire 


Tue Factory Insurance Association of 
Hartford has recently issued a card no- 
tice that contains certain admirable sug- 
gestions as to what to do after a fire has 
been extinguished. Many suggestions 
have been made in times past as to what 
precautions should be taken before a fire, 
but the method of procedure after a fire 
is on many accounts quite as important. 
The assured will find a settlement of fire 
losses far easier if certain things are done 
than as if they are neglected. The sug- 
gestions of the Hartford Association are 
therefore well worth careful considera- 
tion. They are as follows: 

Put all fire appliances in commission at 
once—_ 

a—Fill pails, casks, tanks and reservoirs. 

b—Replace all melted sprinklers with new 
heads. 

c—Open all sprinkler valves. 

_ d—Replace hose in hose houses as soon as 
it has been properly. dried. 

Take care of damaged property just as if 
you had no insurance. 

a—Remove burnt or suspicious cotton or 
other stock from factory building where it 
will not expose your property and provide 
extra watchmen to care for said stock. 

Note.—Many classes of goods, if not prop- 
erly cared for, are subject to heavy deteriora- 
tion which prompt handling will prevent. 

Prepare an itemized list of all material dam- 
aged or destroyed and keep account of*labor 
involved in caring for or watching the prop- 
erty. 

_ Note.—This will facilitate matters in mak- 
ing settlement. 3 

An additional notice to be posted near 
sprinkler valves, is intended to impress upon 
the assured and his watchmen the importance 
of keeping valves open at all times, except 
when necessary repairs are being made, when 
a watchman should be at the valve constantly 
while it is closed. 


A life insurance agent should not allow 
his “prospect” to cherish the idea that a 
life insurance premium is an expense. 
The agent should, on the contrary, strive 
to make him understand that it is more 
in the nature of a deposit or an invest- 
ment, the returns upon which in a first- 
class company are infinitely larger and 
more certain than are those derivable 
from even the best savings institutions. 
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New England Railways 


THE progress of negotjations for what 
will be practically an absorption of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
has been in some measure concealed by 
official statements that were misleading, 
but it is now admitted by President 
Mellen, in a letter to Governor Guild, 
that interests identified with his com- 
pany have acquired a large quantity of 
Boston & Maine stock; also, that the 
purchases have been made and are held 
for his company’s accouftt in the hope 
that an actual consolidation will eventu- 
ally be permitted. There has been an 
even exchange of shares, altho the New 
Haven dividend has been greater by | 
per cent., and it is said that control of 
about one-half of the Boston & Maine 
stock has thus been acquired. A sale of 
the Ontario & Western by the New 
Haven Company to the New York Cen- 
tral appears to be involved, and it may 
be that eventually the combination will 
include the Boston & Albany, of which 
the Central now holds a lease. 

This approaching consolidation, if the 
Boston & Albany be taken in, will place 
under the direction of one corporation 
not only almost the entire steam railway 
mileage of the six New England States, 
but also a large part of their trolley mile- 
age, and all of the coastwise steamship 
traffic not controlled by the Morse syn- 
dicate. In a recent increase of the Morse 
rates some think they see evidence of an 
agreement with respect to the traffic by 
water. It does not appear that the ab- 
sorption of the Boston & Maine is sought 
in order that land rates may be increased. 
The two railway systems are not parallel 
or competing lines. Mr. Mellen predicts 
that an increase of facilities and a reduc- 
tion of rates will follow the larger devel- 
opment which he foresees. He also 
promises that there shall be no stock 
watering or inflation in connection with 
the transaction. Governor Guild, re- 
marking that the fulfillment of this 
promise may be contingent upon the. life 
of one man, or of the present. board of 
directors, urges the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to make clear provision against 
stock watering and excessive charges, 
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and to make new laws which shall say 
that any proposed increase of rates or 
curtailment of facilities may be made 
only after a public hearing and with the 
written approval of the State’s Railroad 
Commission. 

& 

....The world’s cotton output in 1905 
was 19,942,000 bales, of which this coun- 
try produced 13,016,000, or a little more 
than 65 per cent.; British India 3,708,- 
ooo, and Egypt 1,400,000 


...-On Canada’s 21,353 miles of rail- 
way the number of persons killed last 
year was 361, against 468 in 1905. Of 
those killed, 16 were passengers and 139 
were employees. 

....Exports of canned beef in April 
were only 893,017 pounds, against 4,121,- 
ooo in April of last year. For the ten 
months ending with April they were 13,- 
032,703 pounds, against 56,730,800 in the 
ten months ending with April, 1906. 

....Last year the Pennsylvania road 
used 5,125,000 ties. This month it is 
adding 550,000 young trees to the for- 
ests from which it expects to obtain a 
supply in the future. On about 1,000 
acres it has recently set out more than 
2,000,000 saplings. 

....According to the London Statist, 
the world’s output .of pig iron in the cal- 
endar year 1906 was 58,926,603 tons, of 
which three countries—the United States, 
Germany and Great Britain—produced 
47,934,046 tons, or 81.3 per cent., and the 
United States alone 25,307,191 tons, or 
nearly 43 per cent. The output of the 
United States exceeded by 2,679,736 tons 
the combined outputs of Germany and 
Great Britain. 

....-R. F. Downing & Co., at 58 New 
street, are forwarders. That is to say, 
their business is to look after the for- 
warding of express matter to and from 
this country. In connection with their 
business they have just issued a most at- 
tractive booklet. * The volume is bound 
in limp leather with blind tooling and 
illustrates and describes the various de- 
partments of the firm’s business. The 
decorations, marginalia, etc., in brown 
sepia, are lightly and very ‘attractively 
executed, 
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PARK & TILFORD 


(Founded 1840) 
NEW YORK 


HE ideal summer home is the one 
that affords the pleasures of the 
country, the seaside or the mountains, but 
leaves the hostess independent of the 
limited resources of summer resort markets. 
PARK & TILFORD’'S free out-of- 
town delivery service solves the problem 
of table supplies. 

Mail and ‘phone orders filled promptly 
and carefully. Express charges prepaid 
on $5.00 orders within 50 miles, on 
$10.00 orders within 200 miles. Freight 
prepaid North to Maine, South to Virginia 
and West to Ohio. 





AN OLD EDITOR 


FOUND $2000 WORTH 
OF FOOD 


The editor of a paper out in Okla., said: “Yes, 
it is true when I got hold of Grape-Nuts food, it 
was worth more than a $2000 doctor bill to me, 
for it made me a well man. I have gained 25 
pounds in weight, my strength has returned ten- 
fold, my brain power has been given back to me, 
and that is an absolute essential, for I am an 
editor and have been for 35 years. 

“My pen shall always be ready to speak a good 


word for this powerful nutritive food. I had of. 


course often read the advertisements regarding 
Grape-Nuts, but never thought to apply the food 
to my own use, until in my extremity and sick- 
ness the thought came to me that it might fit my 
case. The statments in regard to the food are 
absolutely correct, as I have proven in my own 
case. One very fortunate thing about the food 
is that while it is the most scientifically made and 
highly nourishing, concentrated food I have 
ever known, it has so delicious a taste that it 
wins and holds friends.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

















UNION | TRUST 
COM PANY New York 


8O BROADWAY 
BRANCH OFFICE: 425 Fifth Ave. 








Announces Completion of the 


FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF VAULTS 


of the 


Union Trust Safe Deposit 
Company 

No. $25 Fifth Avenue 
Corner 38th Street 


Boxes for Safekeeping of Securities. Storage 
of V luables and Silverwear 


i 








Travelers’ Letters 
of Credit 


Payable Throughout the World 








FOREIGN CHEQUES 
AND BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE 

CABLE TRANSFERS 


Collections made in all Countries 





mr REE SS ERR 

THE FARMERS’ LOAN & 
TRUST CO. 

16-22 William St. 475 Fifth Avenue 


LONDON: 18 Bishopsgate St. Within 
PARIS: 78 Rue de Richelieu 
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A Fine Vacation Present! 





What better gift or reminder could ‘you send a friend than 
twenty-eight consecutive issues of The Independent? A bright and 
interesting magazine is especially prized during the vacation season 


BALANCE OF THE YEAR $1.00 


Share your pleasure, and send us the name of one of your 
friends on the blank below. 











TO THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until January 1, 1908, 
to be sent to 


Na 





Address 
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FOR SALE 


Improved cotton plantations in the great Yazoo Valley, 
Delta of Mississippi, the richest section of the South; also 


some choice timber tracts. For further information write 
J. ©. WALKER, Shaw, Bolivar ©o., Miss. 


CATSKILL MTS. Palenville 
For Rent, Completely Furnished 
Twelve room cottage; modern improvements; excellent loca- 
tion; large, attractive grounds; fruit; tennis court; stable; 
four hours from New York; plans and photographs upon 

Address Box 64, Palenville, N. Y. 


- “THE HOLSAPPLE PLACE” on the Hudson River 


Near the City of Hudson, N. Y., of 25 acres, the view 
from which is one of the grandest in the State. The land 
is very fertile; the buildings are all superior in all their 
appointments; an ideal place for a gentleman’s country 





request, 





home. Traveling facilities are superior, over 40 passen- 
ger trains daily. To close an estate. Seldom so fine an 
opportunity. 


f interested, a ply. for detailed description 
one ynoeranhs, of Patrie & lint, Attorneys, Athens, 








Lake George, N: Y. 


For Rent—Large, completely furnished home, 
with 4 acres of ground and filled icehouse, at Silver 
Bay, on northerly end of beautiful Lake George. 
Private boathouse and dock. 

on Barnegat Bay. Fur- 


Bay head, N. J., nished summer homes, 
$200 to $1,000 for season Allso lots for building, 


Princeton, N. J. Tastefully furnished 


: ‘ homes for rent in 
this charming residential town. $40 per month up. 
Many other desirable homes and farms for oa 
and for rent. Vicinity of Lenox, Mass. 
WALTER B HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 48 Cedar Street 














DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Chicago & Great Western Ry., semi-annual 
payment of $2 per share interest on 4 per cent. 
debenture stock, July 15th, 1907. 

Plaza Bank, 10 per cent., payable July rst, 
1907. 

J. G. White & Co., quarterly, preferred, 1% 
per cent., payable July rst, 1907. 

American Can Co., quarterly, preferred, 1%4 
per cent., payable July Ist, 1907. 

American Tel. & Telegraph Co., $2 per 
share, payable July 15th, 1907. 

Manhattan Railway Co., quarterly, 1% per 
cent., payable July 1st, 1907. 

Interborough-Metropolitan Co., 


quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable July rst, 1907. 





At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company of New Jersey, held on 
the 28th day of May, 1907, a dividend of three (8%) per 
cent. was declared upon the First and Second Preferred 
stock issues of said Company to all stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 20th next, payable July 
let, 1907, at the office of the Company. 

DE WITT BERGEN, Secretary. 





Mica Axle Grease 


Best lubricant for axles in the 
world—long wearing and very ad- 
hesive. 

Makes a heavy load draw like a 
light one. Saves half the wear on 
wagon and team, and increases the 
earning capacity of your outfit. 


Ask your dealer for Mica Axle 
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The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET. NEW YORK 







































The SECRET 
of the ‘“‘tidy’’ appearance 
of hundreds of men to-day 
lies in a pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers, but now 
they’re becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a comb 
or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
your boy’s hair. a — 
the back of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly.”’ ry 
hardware stores for Coates ‘“‘Easy-Running.’”’ If they 
haven’t them send to us. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO. - «+ «= _ Worcester, Mass. 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - . ° - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
ERMS OF SUBSCHIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
™ One Year, $8.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
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MEXICAN PALM LEAF HAT 50c. 


An Ideal Hat for Fishing, Camping and the Seashore 


No hat procurable at double the price we ask is as suitable for the hunter, camper, or 
fisherman as our hand-woven Mexican Palm Leaf Hats. These are woven entirely by hand by 
skilled Mexicans in Mexico, from strong palm fibre, especially for 
us, and we import them direct. They are double weave, durable 
and light in weight. 


This hat is light weight but very strong, with colored design 

woven in brim. It retails for $1.00, but we send it to any address, 
prepaid, for only 50 cents, as _ 
a leader. The same hat in 
plain design 40 cents, or the 
two hats—one colored and 
one plain—for 75 cents. 


This hat is similar grade to the above, but plain design, 
larger size, taller crown, and with 6-inch brim, yet weighs 
only six ounces. Regular $1.50 value; sent prepaid for 
75 cents. An ideal fisherman's hat. All sizes. 


Send for our Illustrated booklet of Mexican 
sombreros, in 3 colors, showing | 2 different 
styles; sent FREE to any address 





Allegheny, Pa., 9-25-'06. 
Received Mexican hat from you 2 months ago and took it with 
this summer up to Canada and it gave great meen a 


Department D EB of 


The Francis E. Lester Company, Mesilla Park, N. M. 

























e$ & Pe 
All Classes, Ages and Sexes 
DRINK 










Cooling - Refreshing - Delicious - Thirst-Quenching 


It satisfies the thirst and pleases the palate. Relieves the 
fatigue that comes from over-work, over-shopping or 
over-play. Puts vim and go into tired brains and 


‘ bodies. Guaranteed under the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30 1906. Serial No. 3324. 


5c. EVERYWHERE 
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eo ASTaBLY REPORT OF 

bs BANK OF AMERICA, 

at the close of business on the 4th day of June, 1907: 
URCES. 











re errr rere re $20,446,768 89 
Overdrafts .........++++ 82 
Due from trust companies 

6. Serr 1,095,564 86 
Banking house and lot 900,000 00 
Stocks and bonds 1,875,138 60 
SEED. cxccoscesdeccs eee 4,778,991 42 
Legal-tender notes and notes of N ‘ 

MED ‘ndddetobed 600c0dadeddsddeese 1,257,095 00 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 

chan; 10,926,645 °S 
Other 207,203 15 
$41,487,485 02 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 
tered on books at date of this report as 
Se SE “Cb dwcnctesséhcnrshatnuneechans 54,450 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............. $1,500,000 00 
EE +5 «000 Bel eenn ce sbetaswanee . 3,760,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses 

taxes paid ..... .135 48 
Due depositors 22,112,536 06 
Dne trust companies, 

E42 0tinn Hadas 6 neds maeen sn hneecee webb 9,851,293 
Due New York State savings banks...... . 8,784,941 23 
Amount due, not included under any of the 

above heads, viz.: 

EE EE bs eakns ccd mnistevestwees 579 00 
s $41,487,485 02 
Estimated accrued interest not paid or en- 

tered on books at date of this report as a 

DE s.tcidetteLbetesshabeunnankabaehs 10,986 82 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 


BENNET, Cashier, of The Bank of America, a bank 
located and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, 
in the City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in 
all respects to the best of his knowledge and belief, and 
they further say that the usual business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location required by the Bank- 
ing Law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892, as amended), and not 
elsewhere, and that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks designating the 4th day of June, 1907, 
as the day as of which such report shall be made. 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
seventh day of June, 1907, before me. 
[Seal of Notary.] ROBT. E. J. CORCORAN, 
Notary Public, Kings bo. 
Certificate filed in New York (Co. 





THE PLAZA BANK 


New York Ciry, June 7, 1907. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and investments ........ ....- $8, 780,373.80 
From other banks .................. 1, 228,524.45 
TY 6 Le ee 
$5,622 582.68 

LIABILITIES 


Capital atock.......cccsscecscccecess .§100,000, 08 

Surplus and profits....................868,648.46 

RII 5 oi oi ocis cco occtcs cocsences teem 

$5, 622,582.68 

W. McMaster Mills, Pres. C. W. Parson, Vice- 

Pres. E. M, Clarke, Cash. E. H. Cook and G. B. 
Wheeler, Asst. Cashiers. 





lesen 





We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., cicxce,” dix: 














DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
A quarterly dividend of One and One-quarter Per Cent. 
(14%) has been declared upon the Preferred Stock of this 
Company, payable July ist, 1907, to Stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 17th, 1907. The Transfer 
Books will be closed, as to the Preferred Stock, from June 
18th, 1907, to July ist, 1907, both inclusive. 


Checks will be mailed. 
R. H. ISMON, Secretary. 
Dated New York, June 3d, 1907. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
and TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Monday, July 15tb, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Saturday, June 15th, 1907. The trans- 
fer books will be closed from June 17th to June 29th, 
1907, both days included. 











WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
The 30th semi-annual payment of $2 per share interest 
on the 4 r cent. Debenture Stock of the Chicago, Great 
Western ilway Company will be made according to the 
contract pertaining to said stock, on the 15th day of July, 
1907, to the holders of record on the last day of June, 1907. 
The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 
will be closed from the close of business June 15th, 1907, 
to the 2d day of July, 1907. 
Checks will be mailed to stockholders. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
St. Paul, Minn., June 8d, 1907. 


INTERBOROUGH METROPOLITAN COMPANY 
Notice of payment of dividend on the preferred’ stock. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 

CENT. (1%%) upon the preferred stock of this Company 

has been declared, payable July 1st 1907, to stockholders of 

record at the close of business on Monday, June 10th, 1907. 
For the purpose of such dividend the transfer books 

will close at 3 P. M. on Monday, June 10th, 1907, and re- - 

open at 10 o’clock on Monday, July ist, 1907. 

H. M. FISHER, Secretary. 








June 6th, 1907. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock has been declared, pay- 
able July ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 15th, 1907. Transfer books will close 
June 15th, 1907, and reopen July ist, 1907. Checks mailed. 
B. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 
Ninety-third Quarterly Dividend. 

No. 13 Park Row, New York, June 10th, 1907. 
The guaranteed quarterly gividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. on the capital stock of the Manhattan 
Railway Company will be paid on and after Monday, July 
ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on Friday, June 14th, 1907, at three o’clock 
> 


P. M. 
The transfer books will be reopened on Wednesday, 
June 26th, 1907, at ten o’clock A. M. 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 











THE PLAZA BANK 
New York, June 6th, 1907. 
‘A dividend of Ten (10) Per Cent. has this day been de- 
clared, payable on and after July ist, 1907. 
se will close June 22d, 1907, and reopen 
J 5 ° 
” E. M. CLARKE, Oashier. 


J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INC. 


48-49 Exchange Place, New York City. 


A quarterly dividend (seventeenth quarter) of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT., on the Preferred Stock of the 
Company, payable July ist, 1907, to stockholders of record 
May sist, 1907, hes been declared by the Board of 
Directors, GbO. W. BUNNBLL, Tre 








——— 
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The Middlesex Banking Company 


Chartered 1872 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
+ $236,500 


Sarpiue, e 
eent. Debentures an end First Mortgages Real Estate; nearl a uring over thirty 
"o years’ business with oss or’ delay to inv 


s. information. 








QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK 
at the close of busteere 22 the 4th day of June, 1907: 


RCES. 

Loans and discounts, less due from noes $9,074,835 58 
Liability of directors as makers 453. 00 
OyerGralte .ccccccccccccsccccces 
*Due from trust companies, bank 








and brokers, not included in next item.. 557,581 56 
Due from a ques reserve aaa less 

amount of offsets ..... 437,586 07 
Banking house and 89,700 00 


Other real estate ..... oA 48,400 00 
Mortgages owned ... 


Stocks and bonds oe 450,327 17 
SE CEb otVeebhbehscdcbdedceddcvaeresenaeed 1,437,286 21 

— -tender notes and notes of National 
er Udit nvpees Seb enddoeve epnnsdncwese 278,745 00 

Cash. items, viz. 

Bills and. pm for next day’s exchanges 804,945 32 
Other items carried as cash............. 567 OF 
$13,705,364 87 


Estimated accrued interest not paid nor en- 

tered on books at date of this report as 

QUES. cocecessvnccescoccese ses cesaceee 3,000 00 

*This item should include that portion of amounts due 
from reserve depositories which is offset by amount due 
to reserve depositories. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............. $750,000 00 
Surplus Me 860600bs cdeadeadedseengecoar’ 912,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
tt ME” <<6ks chs bbonsc0mmnnnanearetere 300,735 91 
PD frcnctn'nscovnseesvs anes veneers 7,519,326 05 
e trust companies, banks, bankers and 
DT wth ceGncsovbadeseb sede vensiebuds 3,664,141 53 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due New York State savings banks..... 540,213 57 
Due New York State building and loan 
ce eee 8,828 86 


Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Ct Cy skis cscdgangetade enna 81 88 


i Se cnc ccacusenakéenes 10,087 07 
13,705,364 87 
Estimated accrued interest not paid nor a, 
tered on books at date of this ‘report as 
Re DE \’ do cdengcdueceuescebesl issuer es 15,000 00 


State of New York, County of New York, 
: R. W. JONES, President, and GHORGE W. ADAMS, 
Cashier, of The Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at Nos. 182-184 Broadway, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says that the foregoing cepert, with the schedule accom- 
pany the same, is true and correct in all respects, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further say 
that- the usual business of said bank has been transacted 
at the location ee the a Law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892, as amended), a not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made te a. 2. with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, desig- 
nating the fourth day of June, 1907, as the day as of which 
such report shall be a 
R. JONES, JR., President. 
Severally subscribed gg Lf > h age ~ 
y subscr and sworn to t ments the 
7th day of June, 1907, before me. . ” 
W. E. FITZPATRICK, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 
1835 


1907 


Hats Up To Date 


E. Willard Jones announces the open- 
ing of his Summer Straw Hats. Large 
line to select from, in exclusive styles, 
up-to-date, at most attractive prices. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 
Late BIRD & CO. 
48 NASGAU STREET, NEW YORK 














QUARTERLY REPORT OF 


THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 4th day of June, 1907: 
RESOURCES. 


Bonds and mortgages $49,383 05 
Amount of stock and. bond "Investments, 

(market value, $17. ——* .). book wee 17,866,551 66 
Amount loaned on collaterals....... sueen 88,507,015 = 
Other loans, including bills yo oes he 93,140 06 
Real estate: 











Banking house 888,258 13 

Other real estate 104,719 37 
Due from approved reserve “depositort 

— “ane Of Offsets .....cccccccsse esondeus 899,838 
aves! wdcecsened soseoeseseseeaeear «see. 8,085,794 91 

ited States iegal- -tender notes ‘and bills of 

National banks .........ccecseeseseees 6,170 00 

mount of assets not included "under any 

of the above heads, viz.: 

Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as an asset.. scccoste 204,841 91 
$68,654,712 60 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in, in cash............++ $1,000,000 00 

*Surplus on book value os current expenses 

and taxes paid) ...... seeseees 15,606,804 08 
Surplus on market value (iess * current ex- 

penses and taxes paid), $15,606,804.08. 

Surplus on basis of book value after charg- 

ing and crediting accrued interest not 
*lentered on books, $15,606,804.08. 

Surplus on market value after charging and 

creditin; ocerned. _ not entered on 

books, $15,606 
Deposits eer” a (except as stated 

below), mot preferred ......++eseeseeess 44,668,224 62 
Certificates of deposit (not preferred), de- 

TON oncccccccvcencecnbeccssserceténeees 3,659,608 48 
Amount due trust companies ...........+++ ° 435,763 @& 
Amount due banks and bankers..........-.. 584,723 47 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 

Due New York State savings banks..... 71,750 72 

Due-as executor, administrator, guardian, 

saestvet, trustee, committee, or de- 
enadepeeenst #6 nabs pasbedeneces 1,882,075 18 
Other ilabilitice not ‘includea under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Reserved for I as eike de sidin'o 0 6 dees oesles 150,000 00 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability............ 595,772 00 


$68,654,712 60 

*Surplus includes undivided profit 

Amount of debts guaranteed and liability thereon at date 
of this report, none. 

Total amount of deposits on which interest is paid at 
this date, $50,119,143.38; average rate of interest on de- 
posits on which interest is paid, 

Has each official commun cation directed by the Bank- 
ing Department to this institution been submitted to the 
Board of Directors at the meeting held next after its re- 
ceipt? Yes. 

Average reserve for the last thirty days was .2289%. 

Average cash reserve for the last thirty days was 


.0593%. 
State of New York, County of New York, 

J. N. WALLACE, President, and GEORGE SERTINS, 
Secretary, of Central Trust Co. of New York, located and 
doing business at No. 54 Wall Street, in the City of New 
York, in said county, Seen duly sworn, each for himself, 


oa me schedules ane ya ye | 


not PB AR, 

= le in com Fae am pe | with an 
i= the Deperintes lent of Banks 

June, 1907, as the day of which 


; GnoRen m BERTING. “Becretary. 


Seve subscribed and sworn to both : the 
6th day June, 1907, before me. ” 
W. H. SMIDT, 


[Seal of Notary.] 
Notary Public, Rockland Co., 
Certifitate filed in New ‘York County. 
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SELECTED INVESTMENTS 


Out of our entire list of High Grade Bonds, we select three issues which we regard as 
particularly attractive: 


(a) Four Underlying First Mortgage Bonds on Main-Line of Large Rail- 
Per cent |, , way System, earning about seventeen times the interest on this 
‘ particular issue. Bonds are “listed,” and are issued at only $16,500 
per mile. 
Price par and interest (have sold ten points higher). 





(b) Five First Mortgage Main-Line Raliiroad Bonds. Big cash equity. Liberal 
P ‘ sinking fund. Interest guaranteed. Net earnings double interest 
we oem charges. ° 


Price par and interest. 


(c) Five Street Railway and Electric Lighting Bonds. Company controls 
entire business in two large adjacent cities. Long franchises. Large 
Per cent and increasing earnings. 
Price to net about 5% per cent. 





Full data regarding the above or other securities furnished on application. Correspond- 
ence and personal interviews with investors invited. 


Eversz & Company 


BANKERS 
NEW YORK: 37 Pine Street CHICAGO: 220 La Salle Street 











METROPOLITAN BAKK 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 4TH, 1907. 


Health and Wealtlr |} rocss ssc aiscouns 2°! sammeua’ 





—— ond ag OTE yer tT rere py = ' 
ea estate: 2ankin MBB cccccecsccccese é x ” 
in San Diego, California Dae, trom ‘banks’ and trast’ companies.-°--! 1 2I0 8a sp 
Now the future of this rapidly Wee 5c. etidcccnsdaaees $16,828,640 01 
growing city is assured. Ben ES wee aon icon oe $2,000,000 00 

; : i * Surpl d divided ET SAS > 945, 30 | 

Splendid opportunity for Conserv = Fy pple eben i ee 
ative Investments. bavedeade unpaid Nias oben denad he Rada nati 00 

* Se vinedtedees seeaktn ann f ' 

Ideal Homes. EMME TIEN Go ons snc cccctt co cceteeee 1,743,081 66 , 

PE iis edstieteatctacestsaadears $16,828,640 01 | 


J. A. @ J.C. RICE, 1430 D St. H. OLLESHRIMER. President. 


W. M PERKINS. ViceP id 
: 5 ce-President. 
Bank References G. L. PEGRAM, Assistant Cashier. 
. G. B. SAYRES, 24 Vice-President. 
J. L. MILLER, Assistant Cashier. 

















WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and School 
Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; made from 
various kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; easily 
operated and lasting. Made also with Blackboard sur- 
face. Fitted to new and old buildings. Used in over 
5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. Mention Tur 
= InpEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and{Rolling‘Steel?Shutters 


* JAS. G. WILSON:MPG, CO., 345 West 29thiSt., New York 
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THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 












Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. 


5% SERIES “D” 


LAND CREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 
$5,000 and $10,000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 
_ The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 1906, 
it has negotiated $5,447,135.14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a dollar, or acquired a foot of 
land in foreclosure. 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE CO, 


WICHITA, KANSAS 























Nothing Safer; Nothing Surer,— 


THAN NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 
For years this Company has paid 


0 Guaranteed Interest on its Bond 
A Shares by check issued semi- 
annually. Over Half-Million 

lars paid to investors to date. 


ASSETS, $1,660,000 


Pater mng of. from Ose to | eonapeed, pas. 
ipating earnin, rom date of receipt. Writ 
today fer Booklet F. . . 


New York Realty Owners Co., *%,Fith ave. 


Twelfth yeer of growing success. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 














EE. cikeee Dabebeseackioheas 138,06 
LIABILITIES ........ neadusesesten a "Ree eo 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819, 
Cash surrender values stated in cicgy at ae 


guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE,’220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen, Agents 








fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 


GP ccccechapcendesreesery eer $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
GEGGEE OF . o occccdcccvgessancede 224,197,211 06 


Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates of profits to 
GORISTE wc ccccccesoccseccveccte 81,310,840 00 


Of which there have been redeemed 73744440 00 


Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 
amounts to ...ccccccvcccececcic 19,469,981 85 


On Decemper 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

SANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

\. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 














BROOKLYN TRUST 


COMPANY 


HAS OPENED ITS MANHATTAN 


OFFICE AT 90 BROADWAY 





MAIN OFFICE: 
177-179 Montague Street 


BRANCH: 
Bedtord Avenue & Fulton Street 





Capital Stock - $1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits2,325,588.82 




















